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... like making assorted fruits grow on the same bough! 


Sweet rolls—coffee cakes—raised doughnuts— What about deliveries? Ingredient shortages 
bismarcks— Danish pastries. . . make it impossible to keep production abreast 


You can make all these to perfection—and other of demand. However, we’re producing as much 


items, too—with Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix. 
You can produce an appetizing variety of sweet / 
goods—keep their quality uniformly high—and, Pp | L |, S B U R Y S 
at the same time, simplify your production SWEET DOUGH MIX 


problems and stabilize your ingredient costs by 
using this ready-prepared mix. (Special ... Redi-Raise ... Rollex) 


as we can, as fast as we can. 


Pillsbury Bulk Prepared Mix Division 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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That's one of our most important jobs— 


making flour bags of every size and 
description...and making them with surplus 


strength, so as to protect your products in 





We're Here to 
Protect the 
“E.eur Of 
American 


Womanhood’ 


any handling or shipping situation. What- 
ever the type, if you want a superior bag, 
well designed and well made of quality 


material, call your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte 

Chicago @ Denver « Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston 

Indianapolis e Kansas City e Los Angeles « Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile « New Orleans 





New York City « Norfolk »* Oklahoma City « Omaha 

Orlando e Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Lovis « Salina 

Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
Wilmington, California 


Ap 
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* 80% GOVERNMENT SPECIFICA- 
TION FLOURS 


*& FAMILY FLOURS 


COVE wl ® 6 THE ¥t 2 Types of All-Purpose Family Flours 
2 Types of Biscuit Flours © 1 Type Spring Family Flour 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
* Pancake ® Buckwheat Pancake 
COMPLETE ¢ Megara 
= a Type Kansas Bakers @ 1 Type Spring Bakers 


* 4 Type Bakery Cake Flour 


pit CF R AN 4 § J vA 1 Type of All-Purpose Pastry Flour 
8 Types of Rye Flours 
bd *& CRACKER FLOURS 


* 1 Type Sponge Flour ® 1 Type Dough Flour 


* DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


c 1 Type “Cake” Doughnut Flour 
1 Type “Yeast Risen” Doughnut Flour 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag... . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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3 
GENERAL OFFICES...309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO M i L L ; N G t 
MILLS MINNEAPOLIS % KANSAS CITY % BUFFALO Cc 0 M PA N Y ; 
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of Kellys Famous 


KELLY’S 
A-80 
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Produced by Mi 





You Can Count on 
Kellys 2ualily 


When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 


In accordance with War Food Order No. 144, 
the William Kelly Milling Co. is offering 
Kelly’s K-80 flour. In compliance with the 


Wy order, it will be our policy to furnish flour 
a MKLLLY Y AN of the same relative superior quality that we 
) have in the past. Kelly’s K-80 is milled with 
MIL om ING same care and skill from good baking wheats 
NC ‘ oO ANY — by the same expert personnel that made 
4 Kelly’s Famous one of the nation’s leading 
flours. 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Choose Ismerta! 


It takes the best of skill to give that 
extra margin of good baking perform- 
ance to the 80% extraction flours now 
required by government order. 


But you'll find ISMERTA still is a 
superior flour, just as it has always 
been. We are determined to give 
ISMERTA that better baking value, by 
applying the utmost milling skill to fine 
baking wheats. 


And ISMERTA will still give your 
sales program ea head start in 
building repeat sales based on 
consumer satisfaction and 
preference. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27% 
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Anderson Asks Immediate Flour 
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DISAVOWS DELAY AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN USDA, FAMINE GROUP 


Cells Murray Committee Basically Revised Order Awaits 
Approval as Bakers Throng Sessions—Calls 
Voluntary Plan a Failure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—After an over 
week-end agreement between high 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Famine Emergency 
Committee was reached that the is- 
suance of the proposed flour distribu- 
tion limitation order be postponed 
until after the all-position wheat re- 
port of April 25 had been issued and 
that the Murray Small Business 
Committee hearings be delayed until 
April 29, Secretary Anderson dis- 
avowed that agreement and _pro- 
ceeded to tell the Senate committee 
that he believed that the flour limi- 
tation order should be issued imme- 
diately. 

He stated that the order which had 
been subject to some basic changes 
since its original draft was waiting 
for his approval. 

With the close of his testimony, 
Secretary Anderson admitted that 
there were a number of difficult con- 
ditions which had to be considered 
before he would approve the order 
and intimated that the more pru- 
dent course might be to delay issu- 
ance until the April 25 wheat report 
was available. The secretary told the 
committee that approval of the or- 
der was one of the most difficult de- 
cisions he had ever faced, but he felt 
obliged to do everything in his pow- 
er to aid the fulfillment of our wheat 
and wheat flour equivalent export 
goals. 

Wherry Fires Questions 

Under sharp questioning by Sena- 
tor Wherry of Nebraska, Secretary 
Anderson stated that, at the Famine 
Emergency Committee meeting at the 
White House, when the limitation or- 
der and the higher extraction rate 
was discussed, the only representa- 
tive of the baking industry present 
was Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Continental Baking Co., 
New York, N. Y. Senator Wherry 
asked the secretary if Mr. Marshall 


MNF PLEDGES SUPPORT TO 
GOVERNMENT’S PROGRAM 


Washington, D. C.—The Millers 
National Federation on April 16 
pledged full support to the govern- 
ment’s program to expedite wheat 
movement for domestic and export 
reyuirements and to the administra- 
tivn’s food conservation drive. In 
telegrams to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Olinton P. Anderson, Famine 
Emergency Committee Chairman 
Chester ©. Davis and FEC Vice 
Chairman Eugene Myer, C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, president of the federation, 
assured co-operation of the millers 
in meeting export commitments, do- 
mestic demands and feed require- 
ments. 





8 mae nant ire eH ORES HERR 


constituted an official representative 
of the baking industry. 

The opening session of the hear- 
ings saw an influx of several hundred 
small bakers who crowded the hear- 
ing room, waiting to hear the secre- 
tary’s justification of the issuance of 
an order which would place on the 
milling industry the responsibility of 
rationing flour to the bakers. 


Voluntary Plan Ineffective 


Mr. Anderson, in a prepared state- 
ment to the Senate committee, said 
that there had been a general agree- 
ment between baking and milling in- 
dustry officials that there must be a 
net reduction of 25% in flour distri- 
bution in this country. The secre- 
tary commented that the voluntary 
reduction in bread and roll service 
by restaurants and other public eat- 
ing places had not been effective 
and that a more drastic step such as 
a flour production limitation order 
was necessary. 

Official figures of wheat stocks re- 
vealed, according to Mr. Anderson, 
that wheat was still on farms and 
that until that wheat could be moved 
from the farm holders it would be 
necessary to curtail domestic con- 
sumption to insure that wheat would 
be available now and not at some 
later date. 

Questioning by Senator Wherry 
was particularly sharp and critical 
of Combined Food Board decisions, 
which, he.eontended, did not take 
into consideration problems that 
would confront American business 
men such as the small bakers. His 
questioning obviously nettled Secre- 
tary Anderson, particularly when 
Senator Wherry touched on the fail- 
ure of Canada to go on a longer flour 
extraction basis as had been antici- 
pated by United States government 
officials. 

Senator Wherry contended, in ad- 
dressing the secretary, that with the 
return of several million veterans 
from overseas, bakery production had 
expanded and a 25% cut-back from 
recent monthly flour consumption 
levels would actually mean a 40% 
reduction in bakery volume. Can- 
ada, from present levels; according 
to Secretary Anderson, had reduced 
its domestic flour consumption by 
10%. 

In his testimony Secretary Ander- 
son held to his conviction that the 
order was necessary to halt con- 
sumption of wheat at this time be- 
fore it had been consumed. Once 
the wheat got away in the form of 
flour, current export goals were im- 
periled. This was the secretary’s 
basis for haste in issuing the pro- 
duction limitation control. 

Mr. Anderson said that in the cur- 
rent draft of the order additional 
controls over institutional use of 


ut 





bread and flour might be undertaken 
and some formal mechanism for the 
allocation of flour between millers 
and bakers might be included. 

In his formal statement to the 
committee, Secretary Anderson ad- 
mitted that, with the issuance of this 
order, the baking and milling indus- 
tries would face lowered financial 
earnings, but pointed out that this 
condition had previously been faced 
by distillers, feed manufacturers and 
other industries under wartime re- 
strictions. 

Stressing famine conditions which 
are rampant throughout most of the 
world with the exception of the west- 
ern hemisphere, Mr. Anderson char- 
acterized our relief program as only 
an attempt to fill part of the gap 
in the difference between supply and 
demand and that over-all supplies of 
wheat and other cereals were inade- 
quate to care for all sufferers. He 
cited the following wheat exports 
from surplus producing countries in 
the last half of 1945, when wheat 
requirements had been largely met: 

Canada, 225,000,000; Argentina, 40,- 
000,000; Australia, 6,000,000. 

In the present six-month period 
exports from these countries are ex- 
pected at the following levels: Can- 
ada, 150,000,000; Argentina, 28,000,- 
000, and Australia, 35,000,000. Our 
contribution is to be 225,000,000. 

The argument in favor of the pro- 
posed order, Secretary Anderson said, 
was that it would reduce consump- 
tion more rapidly than could be ac- 
complished under a voluntary pro- 
gram. It requires time at the retail 
level. for conservation measures to 
be reflected in terms of wheat, he 
said. He believes that the order 
would permit small millers to obtain 
wheat by equalizing the reduction in 
consumption in all areas under for- 
mal government limitations. 


Analyzes Over-all Supply 

The over-all domestic wheat sup- 
ply, as analyzed by Secretary An- 
derson, is as follows: 

The first figure on the secretary’s 
balance sheet of supply and demand 
was 689,000,000 bus on hand Jan. 
1, 1946. 

“Now let’s list items to charge 
against that,” he said. “The first 
is feed. 

(Continued on page 44.) 


Grain Firm Follows 
OPA Advice, but 
Is Fined Anyway 


Omaha, Neb.—Federal Judge James 
Donohoe signed a consent judgment 
here April 8 against J. Leroy Welsh 
and D. O. Aller, doing business as 
the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Ltd., 
for $3,820.46. 

OPA alleged that the company had 
sold 138,914 bus of bulk shelled corn 
at $3,820.46 above the ceiling price. 
Only the amount of overcharge was 
asked because it was more of: an 
“inadvertent error” and the firm im- 
mediately ceased the practice, OPA 
said. 

In a statement made to The North- 
western Miller, J. Leroy Welsh, past 
president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, said his 
firm made “every effort to follow the 
OPA’s directions, even to the inclu- 
sion of the services of an attorney, 
but that OPA led the company into 
the violation.” 

“OPA told us how to handle the 
grain by truck from country eleva- 
tors which railroads had abandoned,” 
Mr. Welsh said. ‘We had the clear- 
ance for our procedure in writing but 
OPA later added a regulation which 
ordered us to take title of the grain 
by storage receipts at the country 
elevators. They made that regula- 
tion for a section in northern Iowa 
and it didn’t apply to the procedure 
we were supposed to follow.” 

Mr. Welsh said he believed OPA 
was trying to collect the money and 
then use “us as an example to col- 
lect from others. We stopped the 
procedure immediately, as OPA stat- 
ed,” he explained. “That agency’s 
dealings seem to be ‘persecution in- 
stead of prosecution,’” he declared. 

Milton R. Abrahams, the grain 
firm’s attorney, agreed with Mr. 
Welsh’s statement. The attorney 
said the firm received an OPA in- 
terpretation of its ruling which gave 
the firm written permission to act 
as it did. Later, the amendment 
was added and reversed the legality. 
The grain firm immediately stopped 
the procedure, Mr. Abrahams said. 





Bakers Offer Counter Program 
to Proposed 25% Flour Slash 


Washington, D. C.—As a counter 
suggestion to the proposed 75% lim- 
itation on domestic flour production, 
the baking industry offered a four- 
point program at the Murray small 
business committee sessions here 
April 15. 

In summarizing its position, rep- 
resentatives of the baking industry 
offered the following suggestions to 
curb the growing shortage and yet 
meet our commitments abroad. They 
stressed these in addition to the 16,- 
000,000 bus saved by the baking in- 
dustry—without scratching consum- 
ers—in the 90-day period since the 
80% extraction and 10% weight re- 
duction orders have been in effect. 

First—Determine to what extent 


surplus military food supplies are be- 
ing used for feeding the peoples of 
Europe and Asia. Letters to show 
great quantities of rations in stor- 
age cribs for shipment, during the 
war, to war theaters were read at 
the hearing. 

Second — Review thoroughly the 
foreign needs of wheat, flour and 
fats to determine if the commit- 
ments must be: met in the quantity 
first estimated. 

Third—Use every possible effort 
to move wheat from holders to mill- 
img centers. 

Fourth—Determine whether other 
nations (aimed primarily at Canada, 
Argentina and Russia) can do more 
to help in this world food crisis. 
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Mills in Southwest Face Period 
of Idleness, Due to Wheat Dearth 


Kansas City, Mo.—Refusal of gov- 
ernment authorities to allow millers 
any wheat obtained by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. under the emer- 
gency wheat certificate plan, seems 
almost certain to doom winter wheat 
millers to a period of shutdowns in 
May and possibly early June. Fur- 
thermore, with the industry forced 
into a short position by the opera- 
tions of War Food Order No. 144, it 
is also likely that some contracts 
which millers have on their books 
cannot be filled this crop year. 

A survey of wheat supplies in the 
hands of 21 mills in interior Kansas 
and at Kansas City, April 8, compiled 
by the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat, showed a range from a low 
of seven days’ operation to a high 
of 30 days, with the median of the 
range at 18 days. The picture was 


as follows: 
Days’ wheat No. of 
on hand mills 
A Face eee Se ce rok 4 
BG og Sb see eae eee es 3 
TR PS a cose See Soe cee tabs 6 
MENS Sot eae ee eR eb es he 4 
BM genes react. 4 


These 21 firms represented about 
78% of the total capacity of mem- 
bers of the association. 

The result is that many millers 
probably will not be able to fill all 
their flour contracts. Commenting 
on this phase, Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Associated Millers of Kan- 
sas Wheat, says: “This wheat situa- 
tion is so serious that a number of 
millers have informed me that they 
are going to be compelled to default 
on flour contracts sold in the domes- 
tic market. This is a very serious 
situation between a mill and its cus- 
tomers. It is something that has 
been brought about through no fault 
of the mills, as they had the wheat 
bought to fill the flour contracts and 
these wheat contracts were cut across 
by government edict. It is due the 
customer that he have some warning 
in such instances.” 


Little New Buying 


Very little new wheat was pur- 
chased by mills in the past week, and 
it is practically impossible to obtain 
wheat on government preference and 
supply certificates under WFO 144. 
Total wheat purchases of a number 
of millers at terminal markets in 
the past week were in the range of 
two to seven cars each, not enough 
to make even a significant dent in 
their operating needs. 

Most mills have already cut their 
operating time per week, some drop- 
ping back to four days, others to five. 
A short while ago, most were run- 
ning a full seven days. A few are 
operating only half time now. Even 
including deliveries on old contracts, 
mills obtained hardly more than a 
quarter of their wheat requirements. 

Most millers probably will reduce 
their operating time as low as prac- 
tical to stretch out operations over 
the maximum period for the benefit 
of their employees. Some have al- 
ready made plans to give their en- 
tire organization a fortnight’s vaca- 
tion simultaneously in May. 

Wheat stocks in public terminals 
in Kansas City are only a fraction 
of a year ago, not enough to fill 
one moderate sized local elevator, 
and the entire stock of all grains at 


this terminal would fill only half the 
market’s largest warehouse. One 
miller in interior Kansas reports the 
sum of two carloads of wheat in the 
firm’s 1,000,000-bu elevator, and ex- 
pects all of its.mill units to be shut 
down by mid-May. 


Farm Sales Slow 

Neither the milling industry nor 
the grain trade expect much move- 
ment of wheat from farms in the 
Southwest until the new crop is defi- 
nitely assured. Except in Nebraska, 
farm stocks are subnormal, and the 
wheat certificate plan offers the 
grower who sells before June 30 
something extra in the speculative 
line, if he be bullish on prices, and 
probably will absorb most of the 
wheat offered from the old crop. 
This will be earmarked for export, 
CCC has advised the industry, so 
there is little prospect that millers 
will get any important relief until 
new crop, unless the government re- 
verses its present stand. 

Another aggravating factor in some 
places is the shortage of feed in areas 


where wheat farmers also have live- 
stock. Those with wheat still on the 


farm are justified in the fear that - 


no other feed will be available to 
them. 
Many Protests 


Many millers have protested. the 
government wheat tie-up to senators 
and representatives in Washington, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
program to feed Europe is resulting 
in the shutdown of domestic indus- 
tries and may lead to serious con- 
sumer shortages of bread and flour. 
With flour buyers of all types re- 
stricted to a month’s stocks, at the 
maximum, there is little leeway for 
any extensive mill closing without 
having direct effects on the con- 
sumer. 

Many Kansas millers have written 
Governor Andrew Schoeppel, the 
state’s chief executive told newspa- 
permen, asking why wheat destined 
to feed starving Europeans was not 
being milled in the United States. 
The governor said he favored mill- 
ing the grain in this country. 





Co-ops Benefit U. $. Economy, 
According to House Committee 


Washington, D. C.—A House com- 
mittee told Congress April 9 that 
the theory that the co-operative 
movement seriously endangers other 
economic forms of business operation 
“can be utterly disregarded.” 

The report was made by the House 
select committee on small business of 
which Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas is chairman. 

“There is substantial evidence to 
show that the co-operative move- 
ment operates as a very successful 
means of combating monopolistic 
concentrations and, as such, is a very 
healthy addition to American econ- 
omy,” the report said. . 


Four Main Conclusions 


Conclusions of the committee in- 
cluded: 

1. That agricultural co-operatives 
originally were formed to help the 
small farmer who was in a disadvan- 
tageous bargaining position and that 
“the conditions which gave rise 
to the co-operative movement have 
not entirely disappeared.” 

2. Tax-exempt farmer co-opera- 
tives have an advantage over com- 
petitive business to the extent that 
amounts of income available for divi- 
dends on capital stock or held as 
accumulated reserves escape federal 
income taxation, but the aggregate 
is relatively small. 

3. Agricultural co-operatives which 
are nonexempt from federal income 
tax and all consumers co-operatives 
apparently enjoy no privileges or ad- 
vantages under the tax laws which 
are not available to all other types 
of competitive businesses operating 
in the same lines of endeavor. 

4. The levy of a receipts tax on 


- co-operatives “would probably raise 


constitutional objections,” and “would 
seriously affect schools, churches, 
charitable and scientific organiza- 
tions and many social clubs which 


have a comparable advantage of tax 
exemption.” 


Rec dations Listed 


The committee recommended: 

1. That a single government agency 
be authorized to keep records and 
make reports on operations of all 
types of co-operative enterprises. 

2. That the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue amend and restate its regu- 
lations covering co-operative tax ex- 
emptions. 

3. That the tax-exempt co-opera- 
tives be required to make detailed 
reports on the amount of member 
and nonmember business, reserves 
and their allocation, and other data 
which would indicate whether they 
are complying with exemption re- 
strictions. 

4. That there be established by 
legislative action a basis upon which 
nonexempt co-operatives may be 
established and operated. 


te 
Tax Equality Group 
Hits Committee’s 
Recommendations 


Chicago, Ill.—The recommendations 
of the Patman House small busi- 
ness committee, in its recent report 
on the federal income-tax-free co- 
operatives, should be adopted at once 
by Congress in order to prove how 
wrong the committee’s findings are, 
said Ben C. McCabe, president of 
the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. McCabe’s organization is lead- 
ing the national fight to require pay- 
ment of full federal income taxes 
by government-owned businesses, co- 
operatives, mutuals and other forms 
of commercial enterprises which com- 
pete with taxpaying businesses. The 
co-operatives alone, Mr. McCabe de- 





elared, did about $12,000,000,000 of | 


business in 1945 and most of this 
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escaped payment of income tax. 

“The committee has canceled many 
of its immature findings by a few 
sound recommendations, which busi- 
ness men would like to see. written 
into law at once,” Mr. McCabe said. 
“Facts, not the opinions of Congress- 
man Patman and his colleagues, will 
quickly and conclusively prove how 
utterly unfair to the country’s small 
business men are the advantages, tax 
and otherwise, now enjoyed by the 
co-operatives.” 

¥ Y¥ 
Investigation Demanded 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Declaring 
that the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union is 
operating in the “forbidden fields of 
commerce,” a group of members of 
the state union filed a petition in 
district court here demanding an in- 
vestigation of the activities of the 
union and a financial accounting. 

Specifically the petition asked that 
the executive committee be enjoined 
from selling merchandise and be re- 
quired to give a strict accounting of 
funds on hand and those handled in 
the past. The petition stated the 
original purpose of the union was 
“not for profit but for the mutual 
self-help of persons actually engaged 
in the production of agricultural or 
horticultural products.” 

The petition complained that the 
group beg. branching out in 1926 
and by 1942 was “engaging in the 
general merchandising business in a 
new and modern store, selling cloth- 
ing, staple and fancy groceries, fresh 
country produce, household furniture 
and furnishings, lumber and _ hard- 
ware, auto tires and accessories and 
gasoline and oil.” Attention was al- 
so called to the establishment of the 
Union Mutual Insurance Co. with 
$10,000 of the union funds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. L. MAGEE LEAVES 
STANDARD MILLING, 
JOINS McVEIGH CO, 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. L. Magee has 
severed his connection with the 
Standard Milling Co. export division, 
effective April 15, to become asso- 
ciated with McVeigh & Co., Kansas 
City. The McVeigh company oper- 
ates an extensive domestic flour bro- 
kerage business as well as engaging 
in the general exporting trade for its 
own account. 

Mr. Magee has been in the export 
business for many years and is well 
known to millers and foreign im- 
porters. 

J. R. Powelson of New York re- 
cently joined McVeigh & Co. and is 
making an extended survey of South 
American markets in the develop- 
ment and expansion of the firm’s 
foreign business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Manhattan, Kansas.—Members of 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2, Association 
of Operative Millers, will hold a joint 
meeting here April 26 and 27 with 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, as host. The 
program will begin at 6 o’clock April 
26 with registration and a buffet sup- 
per. The evening program will in- 
clude the following: 

“The Operative Miller’s Part in 
Better Wheat,” C. E. Skiver, direc- 
tor, Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation; “Lessons to Be learned 
from Wartime Milling,” an open for- 
um discussion to be led by R. K. Dur- 
ham, director, technical service de- 
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partment, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago. 

The sessions on April 27 will be 
held on the college campus and will 
include the following: “Chemistry of 
Wheat Protein and Its Relation to 
Bread,” Loren Morey, Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City; ‘“Bet- 
ter Feeding Practices,” by Dr. V. L. 
Alford, J. Lynch & Co., Salina; 
“Progress Report on the Mill Infesta- 
tion Problem,” Mr. Durham; “Elec- 
tronic Applications in Industry,” R. 
G. Kloeffler, Kansas State. College; 


“Economic Production Problems,” 
Warren G. Keller, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis; “The 


Wheat Supply Situation,’ George 
Montgomery, Kansas State College. 

A luncheon will be held at the col- 
lege cafeteria. George S. O. Smith, 
president of the association, will pre- 
side. The principal address following 
luncheon will be given by M. S. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, whose subject will be 
“The Trend in Labor Management 
and Its Effect Upon Democracy.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Distillers’ Grain 
Inventories Cut 
to 7 1-2 Days 


Washington, D. C.—In an amend- 
ment to War Food Order 141 the 
Department of Agriculture has taken 
steps to check distillers’ holdings of 
grain and puts the beverage distill- 
ing industry on a maximum inven- 
tory position not exceeding seven and 
one half days’ mashing capacity. 

On Feb. 11 the department an- 
nounced that beverage distillers 
would be limited in the use of grain 
to five days’ mashing capacity during 
each month, March through June, 
and that no wheat or wheat prod- 
ucts, no corn grading No. 1, 2 or 3, 
and only limited quantities of rye, 
could be used during this period. The 
new action, effective April 15, which 
adds limitations on inventories to the 
previously established restrictions on 
use, is a further measure taken by 
the department to increase market 
supplies of grains. 

Under the amendment to the dis- 
tillers’ order, distillers are required 
to report to USDA not later than 
April 22 all stocks of grain in physi- 
cal inventory, at other points, in 
transit or bought on futures con- 
tracts. Distillers who have grain in 
excess of the new permitted inven- 
tory level will not- be allowed to 
operate until they have divested 
themselves of excess grain. 

Grain trade officials see the amend- 
ment as a technical tightening which 
will have only limited effect as far 
as releasing supplies is concerned. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGED FLOUR PLACED 
ON POSITIVE EXPORT LIST 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat flour in 
cases or small packages, along with 
flour grits, pastry and rye flour, were 
Placed on the positive list for expor- 
tation beginning April 10 by the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUYS 60,000-BU ELEVATOR 


Hutchinson, Kansas,—The 60,000-bu 
elevator at Lehigh, Kansas, has been 
Sold by the Rodney Milling Co. to the 
Abilene Flour Mills Co, 
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Record Wheat Usage Reported 





APRIL 1 REPORT SHOWS A BILLION 
BUS GROUND, FED AND EXPORTED 


—_—p—— 
Farm Wheat Stocks Set at 203,991,000 Bus, Off 164,829,000 From 
Jan. 1—Corn Disappearance in Three Months 859,190,- 


Washington, D. C.—Disappearance 
of the five major grains from farm 
storage during the first three months 
of 1946 was at an unusually heavy 
rate, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture revealed in its April 10 re- 
port on farm holdings as of April 1. 

Farm stocks of wheat at 203,991,- 
000 bus as of April 1 were down 164,- 
829,000 bus from the Jan. 1 total. 
Holdings of corn decreased 859,190,- 
000 bus in the three-month period, 
to a total of 1,071,990,000 bus. Oats 
stocks were off 409,867,000 bus, at 
578,568,000; barley dropped 72,233,- 
000 to 70,309,000 and rye decreased 
4,474,000 to an April 1 total of 3,- 
326,000 bus. 

Farm stocks of corn are lower 
than on April 1 of any year since 
1938, partly because of the necessity 
of using up “soft” or “wet” corn in 
some areas before warm weather. 
Stocks this year were 39.7% of the 
1945 crop and compare with corn 
stocks of 1,325,152,000 bus a year ago. 
Stocks for the April 1 10-year aver- 
age were 1,017,517,000 bus, or 46% 
of the crops. 


Record Wheat Disappearance 


Disappearance of wheat in the first 
nine months of the current crop year 
has exceeded 1,000,000,000 bus, a 
quantity never before equaled, ac- 
cording to the department, and the 
present farm supply, as of April 1, 
1946, is the smallest recorded for that 
date in five years. 

The record disappearance reflects 
the heavy exports, the high rate of 
domestic milling operations and large 
scale feeding on farms. It was indi- 
cated that since July 1 around 250,- 
000,000 bus were exported, while do- 
mestic grinding accounted for around 
481,000,000 bus in the last nine 
months. Feeding was heavy but 
there is no way of estimating the en- 
tire amount while the balance was 
used for seed purposes. 

Farm stocks of wheat on April 1 
compared with 238,386,000 bus in 
farmers’ hands a year ago. The cur- 
rent stocks are 34,000,000 bus less 
than last year, but 31,000,000 more 
than the 1933-44, April 1 average. 
Farm stocks on April 1 represented 
18.2% of the 1945 crop, while a year 
earlier stocks on farms were 22.2% 
of the previous year’s crop. 


Oats Stocks Above Average 


Stocks of oats on farms April 1, 
reported at 578,568,000 bus, or 37.4% 
of the 1945 crop, compare with 1,- 
325,152,000 of a year ago. The year- 
ago figure was 36.9% of the 1944 
crop. Stocks for the 10-year period 
averaged 401,325,000 bus, or 37.5% 
of the crops. 

Farm stocks of rye were 3,326,000 
bus, 26.6% of the 1945 crop. A year 
ago stocks were 84,870,000 bus or 
30.5% of the 1944 crop. The 10-year 
average was 107,385,000 bus. 

There were 70,309,000 bus of bar- 
ley on farms April 1, or 26.6% of the 
1945 crop. A year ago stocks were 
84,870,000 bus, or 30.5% of the 1944 


000—Oats Usage 409,867,000 Bus 


crop. Stocks for the 10-year period 
averaged 107,385,000. 

Soybean stocks were placed at 29,- 
785,000 bus, 15.5% of the 1945 crop. 
Year ago stocks were 27,558,000 bus, 
14.5% of the 1944 crop. 


Heavy Feeding Reported 

The department reported that con- 
sumption of feed grains by livestock 
and poultry has continued at rela- 
tively high levels. The tonnage of 
feed grains remaining on farms, 
though bolstered by the largest 
stocks of oats on record, has been 
severely reduced from the near rec- 
ord level of last fall. 

The current total, as well as the 
average per animal unit, is the lowest 
for April 1 since 1938, with the ex- 
ception of 1944. Disappearance of 
32,000,000 tons since Jan. 1, 1946, 
compares with about 30,000,000 tons 
in-the same periods of 1945 and 1944. 

APRIL 1 FARM STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat on farms April 1, in 
leading states, thousand bushels: 





April, 

April l Jan. 1 1945 

CE S30 Sb ied 5.0% 7,929 16,468 6,085 
ere 2,154 5,384 2,649 
Ee ete 1,283 3,079 1,478 
Michigan ....... 6,091 10,521 5,525 
Minnesota ....... 7,628 10,969 7,448 
Missouri ........ 2,477 4,504 2,380 
North Dakota .. 67,993 85,801 77,582 
South Dakota .. 17,349 28,389 13,985 
Nebraska ....... 11,078 28,972 7,189 
po errr ree 24,955 62,388 30,667 
Oklahoma ...... 4,255 10,638 6,873 
So eS ears 1,044 5,013 5,980 
Montana ........ 19,627 30,018 26,598 
Colorado ........ 3,809 11,081 4,976 
Washington ..... 4,109 10,746 7,043 
Total U. S. ...203,991 368,820 238,386 


Stocks of corn on farms in leading states, 
in thousand bushels: 


April, 
April 1 Jan. 1 1945 

oe eee 68,191 118,087 48,662 
Indiana ...... 100,043 168,264 70,384 
Illinois ....... 145,007 278,860 173,320 
Minnesota .... 60,227 113,368 99,119 
IOWR 2c ccciies 201,010 341,249 294,375 
Missouri ...... 40,081 76,051 76,216 
So. Dakota ... 36,796 66,632 68,406 
Nebraska ..... 90,831 176,752 170,607 
Kansas ....... 22,539 41,663 47,528 
bo Sar 12,803 33,928 17,123 





Total U. S...1,071,990 1,931,180 1,325,152 


Stocks of oats on farms in leading states, 
in thousand bushels: 





: April, 

April 1 Jan. 1 1945 

eA 18,624 35,119 12,656 
IO i500 ve 19,098 35,212 9,420 
Illinois ....... 52,174 99,604 32,635 
Michigan ..... 26,116 44,436 16,317 
Wisconsin ..... 60,935 108,159 47,575 
Minnesota ..... 99,482 152,290 63,944 
ToOW@ .......665 92,209 143,676 53,380 
No. Dakota ... 39,592 60,213 41,841 
So. Dakota ... 65,104 99,135 42,518 
Nebraska ..... 29,648 48,919 14,946 
POCAB? 6s cise di 6,366 19,623 7,720 
Total U. 8... 578,568 988,435 426,438 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD OFFICIAL 
LECTURES AT K. C. SCHOOL 


Kansas City, Mo.—Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, gave the lecture on 
world grain markets before the bi- 
weekly grain school being conducted 
by the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
April 11. Mr. Uhlmann is vice presi- 
dent of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. Before an 
unusually large attendance, he de- 
scribed factors affecting world grain 
prices and discussed grain export 


ll 





markets and the future of the ex- 
port trade. 

Following the school session, Mr. 
Uhlmann was guest of honor at a 
cocktail hour and dinner at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, attended by many 
members of the grain, milling and 
allied industries in the Kansas City 
area. 

The grain school lecture series is 
being given on the trading floor of 
the exchange each Tuesday and 
Thursday at 4 p.m. and has brought 
a good attendance from employees 
of grain and mill offices. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Northwest 
Survey Reveals 
Small Wheat Stocks 


Seattle, Wash.—Drained by heavy 
relief shipments, Washington’s wheat 
supply is 6,500,000 to 8,000,000 bus 
below the absolute minimum required 
to meet the state’s needs for the bal- 
ance of the current season. 

These figures were released by 
Fred J. Martin, state director of 
agriculture, on completion of an in- 
ventory conducted in more than 600 
warehouses, elevators and feed sup- 
ply houses. 

The inventory showed a total of 
only 6,268,000 bus stored in ware- 
houses, plus 4,109,000 bus being held 
by farmers. 

Of the total, approximately 3,000,- 
000 bus are already marked for fed- 
eral shipment. The rate of disap- 
pearance is the heaviest in a decade. 

The situation is believed not seri- 
ous yet, in view of a promise from 
federal government officials that suf- 
ficient wheat would be shipped in to 
meet Washington’s requirements. 

This promise led to Mr. Martin 
lifting a three-day state embargo, 
which he had clamped on all inter- 
state shipments of wheat. Based on 
last year’s operation approximately 
16,100,000 bus are needed for the 
period from April 1 to Sept. 1 to 
keep flour mills and feed manufac- 
turers in full production. 

These figures do not include the 
normal shipment of 2,500,000 bus 
to California April through August. 

The survey reveals stocks in mills 
and warehouses in Pendleton, Ore., 
of 650,000 bus, as against 1,500,000 
at the same time last year. Of stock 
on hand 90% was sold and moving - 
out. Farmers, in their elevators, are 
now holding an estimated 35,000. 

There were only 150,000 bus re- 
maining unsold in Walla Walla coun- 
ty, Washington, from the 1945 crop 
of 5,600,000 bus. Still in warehouses 
in the county were. 315,000 bus. 
Warehousemen estimated that more 
than half of this was gone, and the 
remainder was moving out steadily. 

At The Dalles, Ore., where barges 
take on wheat for shipment down the 
Columbia river, there were 600,000 
bus in port warehouses. More than 
half of it was owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. In January 
there were 1,000,000 bus. 

A flour milling company had 100,- 
000 bus, compared to a normal stock 
of 250,000, and expected to close 
for lack of wheat within 30 days. 

There were only 35,000 bus in the 
vicinity of Ontario, Oregon. 
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Grain Policies Involved in Tug-of- War 





FEDERAL OFFICIALS DIVIDED 
ON EXPORT SUPPLY SOLUTION 


eels 
Advocates of Hold-the-Line Price Policy Look for Means 
to Get Wheat to Market; Chester Davis Dis- 
counts Effect of Bumper Crop in 1946 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern er 


Washington, D. C.—The_ under- 
tones of. the struggling opponents 
within the administration in the pol- 
icy tug-of-war between the disciples 
of.a higher price level for wheat, 
feed grains and proteins and the hold- 
the-line advocates, led by Chester 
Bowles, became audible last week 
when Chester C. Davis, chairman of 
the Famine Emergency Committee, 
voiced disagreement with the govern- 
ment optimists who saw only sweet- 
ness and light in the latest official 
USDA crop report. 

Following the issuance of the April 
10 crop report, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson made a re- 
assuring statement to the effect that 
the condition of our wheat supplies 
was not as bad as feared and that 
the official-estimate of the total sit- 
uation indicated that we would at- 
tain our export goal of 225,000,000 
bus of wheat and wheat flour equiva- 
lent in the first six months of 1946. 
Mr. Anderson based his guarded op- 
timism on the indicated bumper win- 
ter wheat crop and the heavy farm 
stocks of oats. 

Mr. Davis and other informed offi- 
cials at USDA do not concur in this 
estimate.. At Louisville on April 12 
Mr. Davis said, “. . . bumper crops 
that may come later will do no good. 
‘ . Unfortunately, the facts of our 
present situation are grim. Supplies 
of wheat on farms'in the U. S. are 
shown by the report (USDA crop re- 
port of April 10) to total less than 
204,000,000 bus. Because an even 
lower estimate had been feared, this 
has been misinterpreted by some peo- 
ple outside the Department of Agri- 
culture as an optimistic report. The 
fact is that the farm stocks of wheat 
are shown to be 34,000,000 bus below 
those of last year and the lowest 
since 1941. All other wheat stocks, 
including commercial stocks and 
those in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses, also are the lowest in 
years. 

“In face of this situation, ” Mr. 
Davis continued, “if anyone should 
imagine that attainment of that 
[export] goal will be anything but 
difficult, his thinking should be set 
straight by another official govern- 
ment report on the food situation, 
just issued by USDA. 

“The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates that supplies of 
wheat available for export in all the 
exporting countries fall short of the 
total requirements of the deficit coun- 
tries. So we can clearly See that our 
chance of meeting our export goal 
depends entirely on our cutting down 
our consumption of wheat. To meet 
our export goal, it will be absolutely 
essential, in my opinion, to take effec- 
tive steps at once to check the heavy 
feeding of wheat to livestock . 
and it will be absolutely essential 


to reduce our human. consumption of 
wheat. If we do not do those two 
things I fear we shall fail to meet 
our export goals.” 

On the conservation front Mr. Da- 
vis stressed the necessity for volun- 
tary curtailment of domestic flour 
consumption but failed to mention 
the program of the government 
which would require mills to reduce 
deliveries of flour to the baking. in- 
dustry to 75% of some basic period. 
It was tentatively suggested to mill- 
ers and bakers by USDA officials 
that this base period might be the 
month of January, 1946. 

Although Mr. Davis and Mr. Ander- 
son interpreted April crop report dif- 
ferently, it is, believed that they are 
not so far apart on the corrective 
measures that should be taken to 
conserve wheat. Some weeks ago in 
hearings before the Pace House Com- 
mittee Investigating Food Shortages, 
Richard Uhlmann, Jr., of Chicago, 
pointed out that the major contribu- 
tion to a wheat conservation pro- 
gram would be a correction of the 
price structure of the grains to halt 
the unparalleled feeding of animals 
and poultry. 

Since that time it has been re- 
vealed that Mr. Anderson has been 
won over to a price adjustment on 





corn and proteins. He is reported to 
have carried this recommendation to 
the President more than a week ago. 
The President is said to have agreed 
with his secretary of agriculture 
but, upon the intervention of. Mr. 
Bowles, he reversed himself. Office 


of Economic Stabilization officials’ 


protested against any price advances 
in corn and proteins and suggested 
a subsidy program under which the 
Commodity Credit Corp. would buy 
corn at above ceiling prices and re- 
sell to processors and feeders at a 
loss at legal OPA ceiling prices. 

This plan was definitely under con- 
sideration in high government circles 
last week and cannot be dismissed 
as a possible solution to the present 
problem. Labor forces influential 
with Mr. Bowles are fighting against 
any departure from the hold-the-line 
price level and appear to carry more 
weight than price realists who want 
an adjustment between grain prices 
and feeding ratios. 

After Mr. Bowles beat off the pro- 
posal to adjust prices, it was learned 
that USDA countered with proposals 
to advance the prices of proteins and 
millfeeds by $10 ton, and to inaugu- 
rate a certificate plan for corn simi- 
lar to that recently started for 
wheat. Advocates of a ceiling ad- 
vance have little confidence in this 
proposal and see as its major defect 
the necessity of allocating corn ob- 
tained under the plan. How such an 
allocation plan would work is beyond 
the comprehension of government of- 
ficials. 

While this policy tug-of-war con- 
tinues, it is indicated that economists 
at the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion have been convinced 
that a correction of the corn price is 
necessary. John Snyder, it was re- 
ported, has been siding with Mr. 
Bowles in his hold-the-line policy. If 


Mr. Snyder’s agricultural advisors 
stick to their present convictions 
there is a possibility that a cleavage 
may occur between Mr. Snyder and 
Mr. Bowles and that the OWMR di- 
rector may order a re-examination of 
the present farm price structure and 
compel an advance in grain ceilings, 

Private critics of the several poli- 
cies now under consideration by the 
government say that issuance of cer- 
tificate plans for wheat and corn are 
slightly concealed confessions that 
prices are too low and that even- 
tually they must rise. Private trade 
and many government officials have 
little faith in the efficiency of the 
wheat certificate plan and less in a 
corn certificate plan. Only limited 
quantities of wheat can be expected, 
these critics contend, although they 
admit that aggressive campaigns by 
private grain merchandisers and farm 
co-operatives in the Northwest will 
produce some grain. 

The wheat certificate plan has not 
had a test, however. Official certifi- 
cate forms only reached field offices 
late last week. The delay in getting 
them into the field and the doubt 
that they will be as effective as ex- 
pected is reflected in government 
wheat supplies. According to gov- 
ernment shipping experts, the wheat 
export goal for April may not exceed 
400,000 tons of wheat and wheat 
flour equivalent. Shipping plans for 
April put that figure as the maxi- 
mum quantity that can move in April 
regardless of the success of the wheat 
certificate program. It is* pointed 
out that wheat obtained under the 
plan cannot reach eastern ports in 
any volume in April to swell the 
present estimate. 

How much longer policy levels can 
temporize with an increasingly criti- 
cal situation is the question in the 

(Continued on page 44.) 





Northwest Grain Trade Throws Full 
Power Behind Wheat Certificate Plan 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


If wheat farmers in the North- 
west, particularly. North Dakota, do 
not release their surplus wheat .un- 
der the government’s new certificate 
plan, it will not be because they are 
not informed of the plan. An educa- 
tional program the like of which 
seldom has been witnessed in the 
history of the grain trade is under 
way under the sponsorship of all 
merchandising segments of the in- 
dustry. 

Elevator associations, grain com- 
mission houses and farmer co-opera- 
tives have thrown their full power 
behind the government’s Commodity 
Credit Corp., its AAA field service 
and the Extension Service to give 
this plan every chance they can 
through education to bring out wheat 
from farms for the lagging export 
program. 

Immediately following the appeal 
of the CCC to farmers to release 
wheat under the deferred payment 
plan, the terminal market operators 
arranged for the printing of thou- 


sands of sets of government instruc- 
tions on ‘how the plan works, spend- 
ing considerable time and no little 
money to mail them to all of their 
country connections. These have all 
been mailed, and by April 17 or 18 
will be in the hands of about 3,200 
Northwest Country Elevator Associa- 
tion country elevators and about 600 
Farmers Union elevators. This cov- 
erage will blanket the entire states 
of North Dakota and.South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana. Especially 
close coverage is being. centered on 
North Dakota, where farmers are 
reported to hold about 68,000,000 bus 
of wheat. 

‘The country elevator operators, 
after they have digested the instruc- 
tions, will inform farmers of the cer- 
tificate plan and stand ready to make 
their houses available for the farm- 
ers’ wheat. The elevator operators 
will act as the agents of the CCC in 
issuing farmers the: deferred certifi- 
cates, which can be redeemed for 
cash any time on or before March 
31, 1947, Having issued the certifi- 
cate for the CCC, the elevators will 
pay the CCC for the farmers’ grain, 
and take title to it. The grain then 


will be shipped to the country eleva- 
tor operators’ regular terminal mar- 
ket merchandisers for the account 
of the CCC, a copy of the sales con- 
tract going to the agency at the time 
the shipment is made from the coun- 
try elevator. 

No preconceived ideas about th¢ 
success or failure of the certificate 
plan to draw out the farmers’ wheai 
are held by the private grain trade 
The industry is behind the move 100% 
as its part in trying to fulfill th: 
clamor for wheat from starvin; 
Europe. If the plan falls short o 
its goal, it will be: because wheat i 
not available in the quantity indicat- 
ed by the April 1 farm stocks re- 
port, or because farmers do noi 
choose to release it under the de- 
ferred payment plan. 


No Mystery or Conspiracy 


The question has been raised as 
to why North Dakota farmers stil! 
are in possession of 67,993,000 bus 
of wheat, a quantity nearly threc 
times that of the second largest hold 
er—Kansas, with 24,955,000 bus—and 
over one fourth of the nation-wide 
holdings of 203,991,000 bus. To close 
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observers of the Northwest situation, 
there is no particular mystery about 
this, nor is there much inclination to 
claim that North Dakota farmers 
have been holding back on their 
wheat for possible higher prices any 
more than farmers in other states. 
It is pointed out by commission 
houses serving the North Dakota ele- 
vators that farmers in that state 
were prevented from marketing 
wheat in large volume last fall and 
early winter through a shortage of 


ltt eediienenditeestiiaesieninemniamnmnammmemnenial 
WHEAT CERTIFICATES ~ 
NEGOTIABLE 


Washington, D. OC.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
amended its bulletin dated April 3 
which provided the machinery for 
the wheat certificate program, to 
make certificates issued to farmers 
in exchange for wheat negotiable in- 
struments. 





(ARR NCR RRRERSUTCSINMREE OPA ES CARES NRPS CIEROE 
boxears, which blocked most of: the 
country elevators. Later, when the 


boxcars were made available through - 


special efforts of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, unusu- 
ally. heavy snows and the spring 
thaw made roads impassable and 
farmers could not haul wheat to re- 
fill the elevators which had been 
emptied by the flood of boxcars. 

Then the spring farm work season 
opened up and farmers are following 
their customary practice of stopping 
everything else until the new crop 
can be planted. Therefore, North 
Dakota farmers are not being sin- 
gled out as stubborn holders of 
wheat, yet. They were prevented 
from marketing earlier by circum- 
stances over which they had no con- 
trol. 

Spring work will continue heavy 
for a few weeks more, during which 
time hauling of wheat to country ele- 
vators will have to take second pri- 
ority. When the planting is done, the 
real test of the certificate plan in 


, North Dakota will come. 


Something of the farmers’ attitude 
toward the plan should be known 
before that time, however, because 
the big education program now un- 
der way will afford an opportunity 
for country elevator men, field solici- 
tors of the terminal grain trade, the 
Extension Service’s county agents 
and the AAA field representatives to 
sound them out. 

A few reports have filtered in from 
Northwest rural areas that farmers 
do not like the certificate plan be- 
cause it affords no protection in the 
event prices should decline between 
the time of delivery and the date of 
certificate redemption. Other re- 
ports have indicated that the farmers 
Want an actual ceiling advance of 
25°030e bu right now before they 
will sell. Still others indicate ‘that 
farmers fear a price rise after March 
31, 1947, the terminal date of the cer- 
tificate plan, might occur through 
outright elimination of all price con- 
trol or a belated ceiling increase. 

The consensus, however, is~ that 
growers will release their wheat 
when the press of farm work is over 
ani when they see a new crop com- 
ing along favorably. It is pointed 
out that farmers in the Southwest 
have been selling wheat since last 
June and will have another new crop 
ready this coming June. In the 
Northwest, particularly North Da- 
kota, the 1945 harvest was not until 


August and it will be August again - 


before the next crop is ready. This 
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season differential could explain the 
earlier depletion of farm stocks in 
the southwestern area. 

Disagreement exists about the ac- 
curacy of the April 1 farm stocks 
report. Some terminal interests with 
broad country connections hold that 
the North Dakota figure has been 
exaggerated, while others. state 
“there is a lot of wheat out there.” 

Latest rumors that the CCC may 
embark on a corn incentive buy-sell 
program may cause a hitch in the 
wheat certificate plan and nullify the 
elaborate educational program now 
under way, it has been said. Should 
the CCC pay corn farmers a pre- 
mium of 25@30c bu to draw out 
corn for resale at the ceiling to def- 
icit feeding areas, wheat farmers 
are quite logically expected to want 
the same bonus. 

Whether or not the certificate plan 
jars wheat loose from the country 
is a problem not very cheering to 
flour millers and feed manufactur- 
ers, since they have received no en- 
couragement from the government 
that any of it will be made avail- 
able to replenish their fast disap- 
pearing stocks. Of course, they will 
be glad if the grain can be made 
available for the hungry world and get 
the whole messy wheat maladjustment 
over as soon as possible, but the 
prospect of being idle for sheer lack 
of grain to grind is a severe blow 
to an industry that has carefully 
geared itself up to the highest pro- 
duction levels in history on the gov- 
ernment’s assurance that there would 
be an outlet for every pound of 
flour they could produce. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C., ST. P., M. & O. DIRECTORS 


Hudson, “Wis.—Carl A. Swanson of 
C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, and 
Harry G. McNeely, president, St. 
Paul (Minn.) Terminal Warehouse, 
were elected directors of the Chicago, 








St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. at the annual meeting of 
stockholders here April 10. Elected 
for terms of three years, Mr. Swan- 
son succeeds W. Rufus Abbott of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. McNeely, J. H. Mac- 
Millan, Jr., of Cargill, Inc., Minneap- 
olis. 
by the recent death of Guy A. Thom- 
as'of Minneapolis, was filled by Ar- 
thur R. Seder, vice president and 
comptroller of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN FORREST SUCCUMBS; 
PIONEER IN FEED TRADE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—John A. For- 
rest, Sr., 66, pioneer Minneapolis feed 
man, died rather unexpectedly April 
10, after a brief illness. He had 
been closely identified with the mill- 
ing and feed business, starting 45 
years ago at Dixon, Ill. His father, 
a native of Scotland, built one of the 
early oatmeal mills in this country, 
at Oregon, Ill., and was associated 
with Messrs. Stuart and Douglas, 
founders of the Quaker Oats Co. 

Mr. Forrest was at one time con- 
nected with the. American Linseed 
Co., Minneapolis, and later with B. 
B. Sheffield. He built and developed 
an important business in feedstuffs, 
particularly with Canadian mills, and 
recently started his own mixed feed 
mill at Bangor, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER BOARD 
TO DISCUSS REBUILDING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. will hold a meeting April 18 to 
discuss replacement of the firm’s 
plant at Alton, Ill., destroyed by fire 
March 16. M. J. Mulroy, executive 
vice president, indicated that a deci- 
sion may be reached to rebuild on 
the mill site. 
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CHIEF ALLY.—J. U. Lemmon, Jr., of 
the Doughnut Corp. of America, Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently stepped into the 
shoes of a man who had served the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
for a presidency of five terms—F. J. 
Bergenthal of the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago. From the evening he accepted 
his office, Mr. Lemmon has been the 
recipient of considerable comment by 
jokesters who delight in drawing 
parallels, innocently enough, between 
his position and that of the national 
political scene. The nominating com- 
mittee of the association, however, 
recommended Mr. Lemmon, in view of 
his wide circle of friends in the bak- 
ing industry, as a man who they 
believed was eminently qualified for 
continuing to uphold the principles of 
an organization devoted to service to 
that industry. 





USDA Sees Enough Wheat for Mills 
and Exports; Distribution Spotty 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Unofficial es- 
timates of wheat in all positions on 
April 1, 1946, in the hands of United 
States Department of Agriculture 
officials, reveal that on-a national 
average grind basis for all mills, we 
appear to have sufficient stocks to 
meet domestic and-export grind re- 
quirements and still' meet the wheat 
and wheat flour export goals, if farm- 
ers can be persuaded to sell - their 
holdings to the government. 

This unofficial estimate, which is 
expected to parallel very closely the 
official’ report on wheat stocks in 
all positions which will be issued 
April 25, shows that there were ap- 
proximately 375,000,000 bus of wheat 
in all positions on April’ 1: 

This total represents approximate- 
ly 204,000,000 bus on farms, 81,000,- 
000 bus held at country elevators, 
75,000,000 bus in merchant mills and 
terminal elevators and 15,000,000 bus 
in transit or in steel bins for the 
account of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

On the assumption that some 
‘means will be found to: -persuade 
farmers to sell wheat to the govern- 
ment for export and that.-the’ last 
three months’ export program can 


be. dismissed as so much water over 
the dam, the export goal for the 
last three months of the export pro- 
gram would require 112,500,000 bus 
of wheat between April 1 and June 
30, 1946. 

Enough for Mills 


Merchant mill and country eleva- 
tor stocks of wheat, if held prepon- 
derantly by millers and if they prove 
to equal the unofficial estimate of 
156,000,000 bus, are seen as adequate, 
to maintain milling operations to 
meet domestic demand at the recent 
rate and also the wheat flour equiva- 
lent for export, which has been set 
at 7,500,000 bus of wheat monthly. 
Estimated on the conservative side, 
50,000,000 bus of wheat monthly are 
approximately the mill requirements 
for domestic and export, relief and 
private, on the basis of recent rates 
of consumption. A three-month pro- 
duction of flour at that rate would 
consume 150,000,000 bus of wheat, 
leaving a slight balance in the own- 
ership of millers, assuming that none 
of the wheat obtained under the 
certificate demand was made avail- 
able to millers or feed manufac- 
turers. 

If the farmer sells to the extent 
necessary to meet the export goals 
and if domestic flour production is 
maintained at this indicated poten- 
tial, a carryover of about 90,000,000 


bus would be on farms at the end 
of the crop year. In the face of 
bumper prospects for winter wheat, 
this realization may impel farmers 
to deliver wheat and redeem certi- 
ficates at the current ceiling prices 
for fear that the impact of the win- 
ter wheat harvest might break prices 
off ceilings. 

Unfortunately, national average 
figures do not convey the full im- 
plications of the current situation. 
Although it would seem that mills 
have on hand or can obtain wheat 
to meet their milling requirements 
for the balance of the. crop year, 
southwestern mills report that they 
only have stocks to carry them until 
May i, 1946, when they will be 
forced to shut down until the new 
crop wheat is available. 


Southwest Situation Serious 


In Kansas, new crop wheat can- 
not reasonably be expected in vol- 
ume before July. Reliable indus- 
try representatives state that many 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
mills will be down by May 1, 1946. 
Pacific coast mills report an over-all 
shortage of wheat for domestic mill- 
ing requirements of approximately 
8,750,000 bus if they are to continue 


operations at ‘recent production 
levels. 
This estimate of the milling possi- 
(Contihued on page 48.) 
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DWINDLING WHEAT SUPPLIES 
FORCING MILLS TO CURTAIL 


Activity Drops to 75% of Capacity for All Areas Outside 
Pacific Coast—New Sales Barely 25%— 
Future Wheat Outlook Dark 


Sales of flour by mills in all parts 
of the country still are confined to 
a small fraction of capacity, with 
the fast dwindling wheat supply 
gradually pinching processors back 
on their operating time. A good 
many plants are on a five-day week, 

some even four days, and 
others have closed down 
some units in an effort 
to stretch wheat stocks 
as far as possible. Even 
on the reduced scale of 
operations, the current 
stocks of wheat held by 
mills in the Southwest average bare- 
ly 18 days’ grind, with a recent sur- 
vey showing a range from seven days 
to 30 days. Spring wheat mills prob- 
ably are no better off. 

Hope of getting enough wheat to 
avert complete shutdowns a month or 
six weeks hence is rather slim, since 
all of the wheat which may move 
under the government’s new de- 
ferred certificate plan will be ear- 
marked for export through the CCC. 
The average rate of milling activity 
last week for all areas outside of 
the Pacific Coast was 75% of capacity, 
a drop of 5% from the previous week, 
according to reports received by The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The Production and Marketing 
Administration and the army continue 
to ask for flour offers on their open 
requisitions. In addition, the Treas- 
ury Department is reported seeking 
flour for the Coast Guard, but all of 
these agencies are obtaining only a 
few scattered lots. Most mills could 
not book because of the wheat situa- 
tion. 


Southwestern Operations Drop 

Mill operations in the Southwest 
are declining steadily as the wheat 
Pinch tightens. New sales are very 
limited, consisting of immediate 
shipment lots to regular customers 
whose needs are pressing. Even this 


rate of sales probably exceeds mill- 
ers’ current acquisition of wheat. 
Bookings by southwestern mills last 
week averaged about 25% of capac- 
ity, as compared with 27% the pre- 
ceding week and 88% a year ago. 
With certificate wheat now in the 
picture .and the CCC unwilling to 
sell to millers, the outlook for the 
next eight weeks is poor. Pressure 
from the baking trade to obtain flour 
has resulted in offers to take flour at 
family ‘flour ceilings, where such a 
product can be used. Occasional 
small export sales were made, includ- 
ing reported sales to the Italian 
government, presumably because 
the Production and Marketing 
Administration, which has been sup- 
plying Italy, is unable to obtain the 
flour it wants. The Kansas City 
rate of mill activity dropped to 72%, 
due to wheat shortage, against 84% 
the previous week. 


Mills Turn Away Orders 

Spring wheat mills continue to turn 
away a liberal volume of flour or- 
ders, due to uncertainty over future 
wheat supplies. They are forced to 
limit sales to small quantities to reg- 
ular established customers in imme- 
diate need of flour. Deliveries of 
wheat under WFO 144 supply certifi- 
cates are not equal to current grind- 
ing needs. Export inquiry is urgent, 
but also has to be ignored because 
of the precarious wheat position. To- 
tal sales by spring wheat mills last 
week represented about 26% of ca- 
pacity, as compared with 60% a week 
earlier and 53% a year ago. 


Eastern Supplies Very Short 

Very little flour is being sold by 
Buffalo mills, due to the scarcity of 
wheat. Efforts are concentrated on 
taking care of established customers 
in immediate need of supplies. New 
York reports the flour supply situ- 
ation increasingly serious. Reduced 





Clamor for Semolina Unabated; Mills 


Grinding Durum Faster Than Received 


Demand for semolina, or 80% ex- 


traction durum granular, still is very | 


keen, but millers are limiting sales 
to old customers who are in imme- 
diate need, with single carlots as the 
general limit. Durum mills are oper- 
ating at from 65 to 75% of capacity, 
but are not getting anywhere near 
as much wheat as they would like. 
Some say that if the movement of 
durum to market does not improve 
soon, they will be forced to curtail 
operations further. 

Spring seeding operations are in 
full swing throughout the Northwest 
durum area and hauling of wheat 
has ceased until the press of farm 
work is out of the way. It is report- 
ed that most country elevators have 
been emptied of grain holdings. 

Eastern macaroni products manu- 
facturers report a temporary lull in 
consumer demand, reflecting in part 
the Passover holidays, but early re- 
vival is anticipated. As a result of 
the semolina shortage, noodle manu- 


facturers are operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, with the future outlook 
uncertain. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 13, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1,79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 A 
4 Durum or better....., 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% te 
1 Red Durum: .......... 1.69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, per cent of capacity 
based on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
CO eS POSE ee *145,202 77 
Previous week ....... 157,434 74 
eT Md cease sad o'r ee 197,910 94 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 13, 1946............ 8,248,123 
July 1-April 14, 194§,........... 8,173,664 


*Nine companies - estimated. 


shipments have lowered the incoming 
volume to the smallest in years. Job- 
bers and bakers are particularly hard 
hit and already some shops have had 
to close. Mill representatives report 
orders for literally millions of sacks 
of flour which they are unable to 
accept. Soft wheat flours appear to 
be the scarcest of all. 

Boston reports new sales at a 
standstill as agents refuse orders. 
Shipments are being spread out as 
mills attempt to stretch their dimin- 
ishing wheat stocks. Similar reports 
are made at Philadelphia. Mill rep- 
resentatives in the Pittsburgh area 
are confining sales to regular cus- 
tomers and very little new business 
is passing. Publicity on the wheat 
shortage and possible flour rationing 
caused a buying spree in flour at the 
retail level and family flour stocks 
soon were cleaned out. 


Mills Out of Market 


Chicago trade was virtually nil 
as mills remained out of the market 
for lack of wheat. They were using 
stocks on hand to grind out previous 


orders, shipping directions on which ~ 


were active. Cleveland jobbers and 
bakers are anxious for flour, but are 
having poor success in getting orders 
confirmed by mills. St. Louis trade 
continues light, with shortage of 
wheat preventing mills from accept- 
ing the numerous domestic and ex- 
port orders. 

In the Southeast, rumors of a pos- 
sible cut in domestic flour distribu- 
tion stimulated demand from blend- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, but most 
mills were forced to limit the amount 
of business, due to wheat scarcity. 

Pacific Northwest trade.reports in- 
dicate that some large units of mills 
may be forced down completely 
through lack of grain within the very 
near future. Washington advices 
that the government had cut its ex- 
port program from the west coast in 
half provided some encouragement 
for mills, although strong pressure 
had been exerted to have the entire 
export program halted because of 
the serious shortage of wheat sup- 
plies. Inflexibility of inventory re- 
strictions under WFO 144 is causing 
serious dislocation of wheat supplies, 
it is reported. Some mills have 
stocks of certain varieties which they 
do not need, while other mills are 
short of the same varieties, which 
they cannot get. 


Production 


Flour production shows a slight de- 
crease over the preceding week. Out- 
put of the mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 
73%: of the total flour production in 
the United States, amounted to 3,304,- 
828 sacks, compared with 3,480,265 
sacks in the preceding week and 3,- 
627,140 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 2,993,500 sacks and 
three years ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 2,839,804. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 48,000 sacks over last week 
and 37,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
There was a decrease of 84,000 sacks 
in Buffalo, and 13,000 sacks in cen- 
tral and southeastern states while the 
north Pacific Coast increased 6,000. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
PEOPLES MILL RAZED 

Palmyra, Mo. — The Peoples Mill, 
one of the oldest buildings here, is be- 
ing razed. Mrs. B. M. Yeager, who 
owns the property, will erect a feed 
store and seed cleaning building in’ 
its place. 
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FEED OUTPUT SHRINKS 
AS REGULATIONS PINCH 


—~<>— 
Southern Green Feeds Ease Require- 
ments, But Demand Still Far 
in Excess of Supplies 


Government conservation meas- 
ures now in effect governing the use 
of grain resulted in a smaller output 
of feedstuffs last week and with the 
general demand as pressing as ever, 
feed markets continue tight and 
strong. Feed manufacturers and dis- 
tributors present 
an insistent and 
urgent demand for 
all feedstuffs, and 
supplies available 
are far below re- 
quirements even though these han- 
dlers are operating under the lowered 
use and inventory regulations. A 
slight shrinkage is reported in the 
demand at the feeder level in some 
areas, which undoubtedly reflects ad- 
vance in pastures in the more south- 
ern districts and less intensive feed- 
ing, the PMA reports. April and 
May, however, are usually peak 
months in the consumption of poul- 
try mashes_and starter feeds and 
feed manufacturers are reported in 
a poor position to cope with this 
specialized demand this spring. Dur- 
ing the past week, however, ship- 
ments of manufactured feeds from 
important producing centers held up 
fairly well, despite the severe ingre- 
dient shortage. 


Millfeed Output Drops 


Flour production in the spring 
wheat area was noticeably reduced 
with several interior mills forced to 
operate on a five-day schedule be- 
cause of inadequate wheat supplies. 
Supplies of wheat feeds in the Minne- 
apolis trade territory are, therefore, 
considerably smaller. Mills report 
that the mixed car demand with 
flour, which has been very active dur- 
ing recent weeks, has _ slackened 
somewhat, which enables mills to 
make more applications on old con- 
tracts. Some progress has been made 
in taking care of old commitments, 
but no new tonnage is offered in 
straight carload lots for any kind of 
shipment. Quotations are entirely 
nominal, but hold strong at maximum 
levels. 

At Chicago, there are practically 
no straight car deliveries, with most 
of the reduced production being 
moved out in mixed carlots. At Kan- 
sas City, the output is largely ap- 
plied on old contracts, but some new 
tonnage has been booked in barter 
trades to secure other scarce articles. 
At Buffalo, supplies are sharply re- 
duced through compliance with re- 
cent government orders. Demand is 
very urgent and all prices hold at 
maximum levels. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 38,444 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 40,323 
tons in the week previous and 57,952 
tons in the similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,289,243 tons as compared with 2,- 
270,493 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Supplies Tight; Prices 
Strong at Ceilings 


Trade Helps Launch Certificate Plan With Educational 
Campaign—Mills Unable to Replace Current Grinds 


Wheat prices remain solidly froz- 
en at the ceilings, with every indica- 
tion pointing to a continuation of 
that condition for the remainder of 
the old crop year, at least. Even 
the first trades in wheat for delivery 
at Chicago in 
May, 1947, have 
been made at 
the ceiling of 
$1.83%2. All grain 
and milling in- 
dustry attention is centered on news 
out of Washington, where for the 
first time in many weeks the de- 
velopments were not such a deep 
shade of black. The recently pro- 
posed plan for a 25% cut in domestic 
flour distribution was temporarily 
shelved, it was announced that the 
Pace parity bill probably would not 
be forced through as a rider to the 
price control extension bill and the 
official April crop report showed a 
bright new winter wheat outlook. 

Millers and grain men were afford- 
ed no cheer with regard to the cur- 
rent and nearby wheat supply pic- 
ture, however. The government 
launched its new deferred payment 
wheat certificate plan designed to 
draw wheat from farm storage. All 
merchandising segments of the grain 
industry have thrown their full sup- 
port and facilities behind the gov- 
ernment in an effort to inform grow- 
ers about how the plan works, even 
though they realize that all of the 
grain it originates probably will be 
taken by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for export. Time is becoming 
an increasingly important element in 
the export program if shipments are 
to be made before hungry people in 
Europe starve. 





Opinions Differ 


Opinions differ as to the attitude . 


of farmers toward releasing wheat 
under the certificate plan. Some ob- 
servers anticipate rather liberal ac- 
ceptance of the opportunity to ex- 
tend farm income into 1947, while 
others hold to the belief that nothing 
less than an immediate price in- 
crease will draw out the farm grain. 

Mills are unable to replace cur- 
rent grinds from the extremely lim- 
ited amounts of wheat available in 
commercial channels. Merchandisers 
now are unable to honor supply cer- 
tificates under WFO 144 in the vol- 
ume received and more mills are 
becoming eligible for such certifi- 
cates every day as their inventory 


FEED SHORTAGE CAUSES 
WHEAT HOLDING 


Hutchinson, Kansas — Uncertainty 
in the feed situation is aggravating 
the wheat shortage, advices to 
Hutchinson grain men indicate. This 
is particularly true in the central 
Kansas area, where most wheat farm- 
ers have some livestock. Those with 
a little of their 1945 crop stored at. 
home are keeping it because they are 
fearful no other feed will be avail- 
able. Large holders of farm-stored 
wheat probably would empty their 
bins once the government jells on 
Some program, thinks Fred Colling- 
wood, head of the Collingwood Grain 
Co., here, who resides at Johnson, 
Kansas. 
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position drops to below 20 days’ grind. 
They are turning away flour orders 
and curtailing operations in an ef- 
fort -to stretch wheat supplies, but 
even so, predictions of shutdowns 
within 30 days for lack of wheat are 
increasing. 


Record Wheat Disappearance 

The disappearance of wheat from 
farms since Jan. 1 amounted to 165,- 
000,000 bus, the largest January to 
April disappearance of record. Over 
1,000,000,000 bus have been moved 
from farms since the new crop was 
harvested, a quantity that has nev- 
er before been approached. Disap- 
pearance of wheat from terminal 
market stocks January through 
March has also been large and to- 
taled 67,814,000 bus, compared with 
52,399,000 for the same period last 
year. 

Stocks of wheat on farms April 1, 
1946, are estimated at 204,000,000 
bus, about 122,000,000 below the rec- 
ord stocks of 326,000,000 on April 1, 
1943. This is the lowest farm re- 
serve of wheat that has been re- 
corded on April 1, since 1941. Cur- 
rent stocks are 34,000,000 bus less 
than a year ago, but 31,000,000 bus 
more than the 1935-44 April 1 av- 
erage. April 1 farm stocks amount- 
ed to about 18% of the 1945 pro- 
duction of 1,123,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with about 22% of the 1944 
crop on hand April 1, 1945, and a 
10-year April 1 average of 21%. 

A record winter wheat crop of 
830,636,000 bus is forecast as of 
April 1. Such a crop would be a 
little above last year’s production 
of 823,177,000 bus and 5,000,000 bus 
above the previous record crop of 
1931. 

Minneapolis Receipts Drop 


Minneapolis wheat receipts dropped 
to only 983 cars last week and Duluth 
arrivals totaled 864, the reduced 
movement being a reflection of the 
pressure of spring farm work in 
the Northwest. Terminal market in- 
terests are backing a strong educa- 
tional program for the wheat certi- 
ficate plan and hope. that it, will 
bring out increased marketings. Cer- 
tificate wheat, however, will not be 
available for mills, since it will be 
billed to the account of the CCC. 
Most mills and feed manufacturers 
now are eligible to make new pur- 
chases since their inventories have 
been cut below the WFO 144 lim- 
its, but getting wheat on supply 
certificates under that order is an- 
other thing. 

Mill buyers’ efforts to locate sup- 
plies of wheat at Kansas City vari- 
ously yielded from two to half a 
dozen cars for the past week and 
terminal elevators could do no better. 
Receipts hit a new low for more 
than 40 years at midweek, and picked 
up only slightly thereafter. With 
the wheat emergency certificate plan 
now in operation and with the CCC 
determined to hold on to practically 
all supplies so obtained, there is lit- 
tle hope of millers getting any fur- 
ther significant amounts of old crop 
wheat. Few can stretch their sup- 
plies until early June, so that mill 
shutdowns are expected to begin 
by the first of next month. 

Fort Worth reports state that mills 
obtained practically no wheat the 
past week. Running time generally 
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Previous April 14, April 15, April 17, 
April 13, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Northwest .......c.ee:s «++ *780,841 828,569 882,482 665,442 655,792 
Southwest .......+-++- 1,241,881 1,278,619 1,261,691 1,064,145 1,119,611 
ey ae ee 410,068 494,281 502,761 425,143 290,407 
Central and Southeast ». 612,343 §25,299 604,474 512,002 457,106 
North Pacific Coast ........... *359,695 353,497 375,732 326,768 316,888 
POS pera es eurevoscves 3,304,828 3,480,265 3,627,140, 2,993,500 2,839,804 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
cm—————Percentage of activity ~ r July 1 to. ~ 
April 13, Previous April14, April15, April 17, April 13, April 14, 
1946 week 945 1944 1943 946 1945 
Northwest ...... 79 84 89 68 64 35,564,785 32,762,645 
Southwest ...... 85 88 89 77 81 54,254,674 49,626,467 
Bumalo ..5 . vviascs 68 82 83 73 52 21,450,946 19,756,526 
Central and S. E. 67 67 76 62 72 23,506,178 12,908,635 
No. Pacific Coast 100 98 91 79 96 14,087,887 15,148,052 
Totals «26 6rsis 81 85 88 72 72 148,864,470 130,202,325 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly. Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output __ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
April 7-12 2.206. 894,660 797,767 89 
Previous week .. 894,660 $14,121 91 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 826,705 > ae Ce es ere ee 667,800 516,579 17 
Ze seers pee: Sienee Se 86 Previous week .. 667,800 541,670 81 
T ‘elt he lly At: ng Ries CRS sede tar 71 ‘Year ago ....... 667,800 558,757 84 
en-year AVETABE ..........ee sees Pwo years aco .. 660,468 406,725 62 
Kansas City Five-year average .......seeeseees 57 
April 7-13 ...... 364,320 263,610 72 Ten-year AVeCTAZE .....ceeeecccees 61 
Previous week .. 364,320 337,134 93 P 
Year ago ....... 352,800 242,628 wae ee 
Two years ago .. 352,800 194,665 55 
Five-year Average .......seeeceeee 67 
Vor-YOa? AVOTERO iss ie Se ce coc cier 68 Minneapolis 
wich ee, See 
Ape WIS. 2... 065 112,800 105,845 94 Pee een 321,360 264,262 82 
Previous week .. 112,800 94,900 84 Previous week .. 321,360 286,899 89 
Year ago ....... 111,132 93,887 84 Year ago ....... 321,360 323,725 101 
Two years ago .. 111,132 94,810 85 Two years ago... 319,284 258,717 81 
Salina Five-year average ........eeeseees 70 
April 7-13 ...... 84,600 74,659 88 Ten-year A@VETABC .....ccecsesscces 58 
Previous week .. 84,600 64,520 76 
Year ago ....... 109,956 99,471 91 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Fwo yoers 960.,< ACen paw i Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April. 7-13 ...... 225,720 232,455 103 
Previous week ., 225,720 230,160 102 
Feet O80 w.akas 269,100 215,654 80 
Two years ago... 269,100 215,721 80 
Five-year average ........eeeeeees 78 
Ten-year AVETAZS ... 1. eee eeeeeee 70 


Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 


April 7-13 ...... 134,200 *127,240 95 
Previous week .. 134,200 123,337 92 
Year G60. ..v core 143,200 160,078 112 
Two years ago.. 143,200 111,047 78 
Five-year @VeTage ..... essere seeee 85 
Ten-year AVeCrage ........eeeeeeees 74 


*Estimafed. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennéssee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 7-13 ...... 765,306 512,343 
Previous week .. 782,106" 525,299 67 
Year ago ....... 795,240 604,474 76 
Two years ago .. 792,240 512,002 65 
Five-year average ........eseeeeee 65 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .... cece ee eveene 63 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 7-13 ...... 601,200 410,068 68 
Previous week .. 601,200 494,281 82 
WOR AHO” v6.2.0 600,600 502,761 83 
Two years ago .. 577,416 425,143 73 
Five-year Average .......ceeeeeees 68 
Ten-year Average ........6eeeeeeee 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ibs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -——Buffalo—— 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 
0 


April 7-13 ..... 19,249 1,238,132 12,839 ,61 6,35 410,497 38,444 2,289,243 
Previous week.. 19,819 12,843 7,661 40,323 

Two weeks ago 21,101 13,904 8,110 43,115 

1966 .>.c0v ies vox 30,627 1,217,993 17,706 665,894 9,619 386,606 57,952 2,270,493 
ROSS. 6s ca whee s 25,896 1,256,079 13,122 591,122 8,134 376,987 47,152 2,224,188 
s, See ee eee 27,471 1,135,159 13,162 574,848 10,890 350,686 51,523 2,060,693 
SPR i castpeoupes 21,701 1,013,132 9,878 514,685 6,592 312,624 38,171 1,840,441 
Five-yr. average 24,989 1,172,099 15,341 597,433 8,318 367,480 48,648 2,137,012 





was reduced to 50 or 60% of ca- 
pacity to stretch wheat supplies and 
on this basis mill stocks probably 
average enough for 15 days’ run. 
Fort Worth elevator stocks on April 
15 total 2,320,000 bus, a decrease of 
235,000 bus from a week previous. 
Exports of Pacific Northwest wheat 
under the government relief program 
are going: forward at a rapid rate, 
with the milling, grain and feed 
trade protesting futilely so far in try- 
ing to stop them. The government 


still insists there is enough wheat 
in the Pacific Northwest to provide 
for all domestic requirements. In 
the meantime, trading is at a stand- 
still. Millers and feed manufactur- 
ers are not able to buy sufficient 
wheat to insure operations much 
longer. Virtually no wheat has been 
bought from farmers since early in 
March, when inventory limits were 
invoked. Some trucking is going on, 
but the volume is very small, com- 
pared to the needs of the trade. 
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1946 WINTER WHEAT OUTTURN © 
PLACED AT 830,636,000 BUS 


April 1 Estimate of Crop Board Shows 80,000,000-Bu Gain 
Over Dec. 1 Forecast—Conditions Improve in All 
Sections—Winter Loss Light 


Washington, -D. C—A winter wheat 
“erop of 830,636,000 bus, 80,000,000 
over the estimate of Dec. 1, 1945, is 
indicated on the basis of conditions 
prevailing April 1, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s crop re- 
port. This estimate compared with 
last. year’s bumper winter wheat 
crop of 823,177,000 bus and a 1935-44 
average of 618,019,000. 

The indicated yield of 16 bus per 
seeded acre is about one half a bushel 
lower than last year but consider- 
ably above average. Winter losses 
were unusually light. No estimate 
of spring wheat was given since all 
has not been seeded. 

Winter wheat prospects have shown 
improvement in practically all por- 
tions of the country, except, the area 
from the panhandle of Oklahoma and 
Texas westward through southern 
California. Abandonment of planted 
acreage is expected to exceed that 
of the 1945 crop only:slightly and to 
be less than half the average. The 
prospective crop is greening up to 
the northern border and in some 
areas has had to be pastured to pre- 
vent too rank growth. 

Seeding of spring wheat has made 
rapid progress, except for some de- 
lay due to rain and snow. Early 
sown fields are up to good stands. 
North Dakota reports 50% of the 
seeding accomplished by April 10 in 
southern counties of the state and 
well under way in other sections. 
Montana reports that approximately 
three fourths of the seed beds for 
spring grains have been prepared. 
Seeding of wheat in South Dakota 
has progressed very rapidly, espe- 
cially on the higher ground. Early 
sown grains have sprouted readily 
and many fields are quite green, 


Rye Condition Favorable 


The condition of rye is uniformly 
good in most parts of the country, 
and is particularly good in the North- 
east, the department says. The 
April 1 condition of rye is 88% of 
normal, three points below the April 
1, 1945, condition, five points above 
the Dec. 1 condition and 10 points 
above the 10-year (1935-44) average 
condition of 78%. 

Condition improved since Dec. 1 
in each of the north central states, 
ranging from 1 point in Minnesota 


to 11 points in South Dakota and - 


Kansas. Condition also improved 
since December in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Okla- 
homa and Oregon, but declined in 
Texas and Colorado. 

The general improvement in condi- 
tion since Dec. 1 was primarily due 
to a relatively mild winter and good 
snow during the critical winter 
months in most of the important 
producing states. The present mois- 
ture supply is generally adequate, 
and rye is making good growth. 


Winter Crops Good 

Winter wheat in Kansas continues 
té make rapid growth and is joint- 
ing in most southern counties. 
Growth is rank and advanced for the 
season and moisture requirements 
have been unusually heavy in west- 
ern counties. Additional moisture 


will be necessary to maintain the 
heavy, succulent wheat growth and 
bring it to maturity. Some wheat is 
being clipped for dehydration in east- 
ern Kansas. ~ 

Oklahoma wheat has made fair to 
good progress. Green bugs have 
done considerable damage, but rela- 
tively hot weather and the increasing 
number of parasites have tended to 
slow down green bug activity the 
past week. 

Winter wheat in Indiana is in very 


.good condition and varies in height 


from 6 to 12 inches. In Kentucky, 


the crop is growing rapidly and is 
5 to 12 inches tall. Rye in that 
state is 7 to 20 inches high. 

Spring work on the land is under 
way at scattered points in western 
Canada. Some seeding is reported 
from southern Alberta, while work 
in preparing the seedbed is reported 
in southwest Manitoba and south- 
east Saskatchewan. With favorable 
weather, work will be general in all 
parts of the three prairie provinces 
in another week or two. In the 
northern areas there is still some 
snow. 

Winter Wheat Production 


Estimated production in leading winter 
wheat states, with comparisons, in thou- 
sand bushels: 


Final, 
April 1 Dec. 1 1945 

NT le Pw eee 44,220 40,200 60,993 
Indiana .....,.. 27,474 24,582 35,842 
ABUOND 5 00's GAS: 9 23,782 23,103 25,456 
Michigan ...... 20,953 19,131 27,648 
Missouri ........ 23,982 22,269 22,618 
Nebraska ...... 78,546 53,742 84,226 
Kansas ......... 212,175 176,812 207,917 
Oklahoma ...... 71,126 71,126 70,917 
MTs beset en vs 59,940 53,946 41,778 
Montana ....... 36,078 34,360 30,162 
Colorado ....... 33,820 35,600 31,967 
Washington .... 65,340 60,984 44,253 





Distributors’ Greil Protests 
Proposal to Cut Bakers’ Flour 


New York, N. Y.—A telegram earn- 
estly requesting immediate assi$Stance 
in. preventing issuance of the pro- 
posed regulation calling for a 25% 
cut in bakers’ flour supplies was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors in 
the Produce Exchange here April 11. 

The message, addressed to Senators 
Mead and Wagner of New York, 
Senators Smith and Hawks of New 
Jersey and Senator Murray of the 
small business committee, pointed to 
the disastrous effect such a regula- 
tion would: have on business in this 
area and indicated that many bak- 
eries would be forced out of business 
thus causing food shortages in some 
sections with particular hardship 
brought to bear on lower income 
groups. 

The telegram stressed the effect on 
smaller bakers through irregularity 
of supplies and noted that the flour 
shortage was due to the farmers’ re- 
fusal to sell rather than to an ac- 
tual wheat shortage. 

Delegates to represent the New 
York group. at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors were chosen at 
this meeting. The three New York 
members who will make the trip to 
Chicago, May 12-14, are: W. P. Tan- 
ner, Wm. A. Lohman, Jr., and Herbert 
H. Lang, president of the New York 
Association. 

A brief supporting the request that 
an amendment to section IX of RMPR 
296 be issued increasing the amount 
allowed above the maximum carload 
price was approved at the meeting. 
The. brief, addressed to Ralph H. 
Brown, Price Executive, Cereals, 
Feeds and Agricultural Chemicals 
Branch, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, states that “it will be impossible 
for most flour distributors to con- 
tinue to do business for any length of 
time, even by the absorption from 
their capital funds” of the loss rep- 
resented in the document without a 
mark-up of 20c a sack. 

The request to the OPA calls for 
45c a sack, Icl, f.o.b. warehouse and 
70c Icl, delivered to destination as 
compared with 25c and 50c a sack 
now indicated in paragraphs (2) and 
(4) of the regulation. 

The five-page brief shows that per- 


missible mark-ups were fixed in 1943 
on evidence submitted by the National 
Association and New York Associa- 
tion as to cost and historical mark- 
up based on actual figures taken from 
flour distributors’ books on operations 
in 1942 and, through attached affi- 
davits, shows that operating costs 
have increased since that time in a 
range from 6c to llc with an aver- 
age of 10c a sack. 

A further loss to the distributor is 
indicated in government plans for a 
40% decrease in consumers’ flour 
with a corresponding decrease in 
amount handled by consumers and an 


80% FLOUR DISCUSSED 
AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo.—Millers and bak- 
ers of Kansas City participated in a 
timely radio discussion of 80% flour 
April 10, at a time when the country 
was awaiting further news of the 
proposed program to limit domestic 
flour production. Housewives were 
told the reasons for the pinch on do- 
mestic flour supplies and the program 
of diverting wheat to help feed starv- 
ing Europe was explained. 

The panel of experts consisted of 
Gordon Wood, vice president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co; H. C. Bal- 
siger, manager of the Kansas City 
plant of the Schulze Baking Co; G. 
L. Muehlebach, vice president of 
George Muehlebach & Sons, groceries; 
E. O. Porch, Jr., manager of tiie 
Kansas City plant of the Continental 
Baking Co., and R. H. Montgomery, 
vice president of Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, and vice president and manager 
of the Goodlander Mills Co., who act- 
ed as master of ceremonies. 

It was brought out that at pres- 
ent there is on hand at markets for 
mills in the Kansas City area only 
enough wheat for about two weeks’ 
operations at present production lev- 
els and that bakers may be without 
sufficient flour in 30 days. The radio 
broadcast was part of a series on 
leading Kansas City industries, which 
is sponsored by the Advertising and 
Sales Executives Club of Kansas City. 
The panel of speakers are members 
of the club. 
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increase per unit cost of the remain- 
ing quantity actually handled. An in- 


' crease of 8c per unit cost is indicated 


by this loss through decreased con- 
sumption. 

Increased trucking costs in this 
area through restrictions in supplies 
and resultant increase in unit cost 
plus warehousing and _ trucking 
charges announced to become effec- 
tive in the near future push costs an- 
other 3c to 5c per unit, the brief in- 
dicates. 

Through affidavits showing these 
actual increases in operational cost, 
the brief shows a total increase of 
more than 20c a sack in costs above 
the 1942 basis that will continue un- 
til the end of the emergency and 
presents a strong case for the distrib- 
utors in their OPA mark-up appeal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OPA GIVES RACE HORSE 
OATS 10c BU PREMIUM 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has announced 
that effective April 1, “race horse 
oats” may be sold at a premium of 
10c bu over the maximum price for 
the grade and quality of oats so de- 
livered. At the same time a 2c pre- 
mium was allowed for recleaned oats, 
with the exception that this premium 
cannot be applied .to “race horse 
oats.” The OPA defined race horse 
oats as grading No. 2 or better with 
a test weight of 38 lbs bu or above, 
and those which have been carefully 
sized and recleaned to contain less 
than 1% foreign material and which 
the buyer intends to use for feeding 
thoroughbred horses or to resell for 
ultimate uge for such purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRED B. GOODRICH RETIRES 
FROM DOBRY SALES POSITION 


Yukon, Okla.—Fred B. Goodrich, 
for the past several years sales man- 
ager for Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., has 
announced his resignation from that 
connection and his permanent re- 
tirement from his long association 
with flour milling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich have decid- 
ed to take a vacation of indefinite 
length and have sold their home at 
Yukon. They plan to start early in 
May on a wandering motor journey 
west of the Rocky Mountains, ulti- 
mately arriving at the home of their 
son, Van, who now is established in 
business for himself in California. 

The Dobry company has not yet 
announced the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Mr,Goodrich. 


——]——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN PROCESSORS ASSURED 
PRICE CHANGE PROTECTION 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has granted 
price relief to corn processors on 3 
provisional basis. Any price changes 
granted by the OPA on various corn 
products after review in the next 
few days will become retroactive io 
April 11, it was said. : 

Processors will continue to bill cus- 
tomers at prevailing ceilings, but can 
recover any increase granted through 

















‘later billing, under the OPA ruling, 


which is to be contained in ameni- 
ment No. 1 to order No. 53. 

The OPA also ruled that owners 
of dry and wet rendered tankaze 
may have the fat extracted on a 
custom service basis and sell both the 
fat and rendered tankage at maxi- 
mum permissible prices. 

The ruling is amendment No. 8 to 
order No. 74. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 





Careful wheat selection, the 
best of milling equipment and 
skilled personnel . . . your 
guarantee that these famous 
brands still are the best in 


the flour market. 


os 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE ' 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 

















oer For Remodeling or Reflowing 


Your Mill — Consult with 
W. D. McLEAN 


A 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY P. 0. Box Se Beatrice, Nebr. 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Date Set for 
ABA Convention, 
First Since 1941 


Chicago, Ill.—The first convention 
of the American Bakers Association 
to be held since the Boston gather- 
ing of 1941 will be held here the 
week of Oct. 13 at the Hotel Sher- 
man, it has been announced by Fred 
L. Cobb, chairman of the board. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


2-FOR-1 SPLIT, NEW NAME 
- VOTED BY LOOSE-WILES 


New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. at their 
recent annual meeting approved a 
two-for-one split-up of the common 
stock and voted to change the com- 
pany’s name to Sunshine Biscuits, 
Ine. 

Stockholders also voted to elimi- 
nate the company’s authorized but 
unissued 58,000 shares of $5 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, thus making 
the capitalization of the company 
2,228,594 shares of $12.50 par com- 
mon stock. ee 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PUBLIC SERVICE AWARD 

New York, N. Y. — Brand Names 
Research Foundation paid tribute to 
Standard Brands, Inc., makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, recently at a 
testimonial dinner for awards held at 
the Hotel Astor: At this ceremony 
winners of product awards were.cited 
for over 50 and 75 years of public 
service. Standard Brands was award- 
ed a Diamond Anniversary certificate 
for a record in maintaining the public 
confidence since 1868. 

















EXPLANATION.—This is a repro- 
duction of a poster being sponsored 
by Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, 
IiL, as part of a newspaper and point- 
of-purchase campaign to help the 
baker explain to his customers why 
his bakery goods will have a slight- 
ly darker appearance than formerly. 
To the end that “little children may 
live” in famine areas abroad, the 
poster explains the baker’s role in the 


food conservation program and -as-- 


sures the housewife that his goods 
will be just as nutritious and of the 
same high quality as always. Posters 
reproduced in sepia brown, 18x24 in, 
and .advertising ‘ material for local 
newspaper use, are available from 
the firm without cost. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
. 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 











Binenenose 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA,N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
© Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 
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A g rea t n e W n aim C on b ul rl a p i TOpMILL | 





Yes, it’s a great new name—and it means great new things for buyers 


of burlap bags. It means, first of all, that Chase is again importing burlap 


| : : : Right now... with a shortage 
4 direct from India’s top mills. _ of stim bemiha, ar don 
probably find additional uses 

But even more, it means this burlap has had to meet for TOPMILL burlap bags. 


For example, feed, flour, 
seed, fertilizer, and hun- 
nearly one hundred years of experience in making burlap dreds of other products can 
be packed in TOPMILL. Get 
the facts. Consult today with 
your Chase representative. 


Chase’s rigid specifications. Specifications, by the way, that are based on 





ime 


bags for every purpose. 


Chase TOPMILL has been thoroughly tested for 
tensile strength, and inspected for finish and appearance before it was 
~ made into bags. Remember this great new name — TOPMILL— 











it’s tops for ‘many uses! 





4 FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 





BOISE * DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO ¢ DENVER « DETROIT «* MEMPHIS 

BUFFALO ¢« ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 

e PITTSBURGH ¢ KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS »* GOSHEN, IND. 

. , PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS «* ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 

] OKLAHOMA CITY ©. PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, OR2, e HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... 





. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 








ERCHANT. MILLERS. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU; Produce Exchange, New York. 

















GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 














“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATILE, U.S.A. 


Dorhestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK CITY 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month — April, May, June, 1946 





FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT C6O;, INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORE’ S, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 
a 
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Widespread Shortages of Food 


Revealed in Current Reports 


Washington, D. C.—The following 
items were compiled by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations to 
record the development of the food 
situation in foreign countries. The 
information is set forth by countries 
and the matter in parenthesis indi- 
cates the point: from which the report 
was filed with the date of filing. 


Czechoslovakia 


The. Minister of Agriculture reports 
a current shortage of 100,000 farm 
workers with an anticipated increase 
in the need for such workers due to 
the exodus of Sudeten Germans 
among whom there are about 500,000 
farm workers, (Praha—3/12/46.) 


Belgium 


Total planting of winter wheat, 
winter barley, rye, spelt and win- 
ter rape is down about 11,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare equals 2.471 acres) 
for 1945-46 compared with a year 
previous. Only small wheat plant- 
ings are expected this spring. (Brus- 
sels—3/1/46.) 

Another report reveals that Bel- 
gium has reduced its bread ration 
from 450 to 400 grams daily, raised 
the extraction rate for flour from 80 
to 83% of the weight of the grain 
as received, and required the incor- 
poration of 10% rye in bread. These 
measures lower the monthly wheat 
requirements of the country from 
90,000 to 70,000 metric tons. (1 met- 
ric ton equals 2,204.6 lbs). (Brussels 
—3/12/46.) 


Poland 

In order to be able to supply resi- 
dents of cities with bread and flour 
at low prices for their ration cards, 
the Polish government requires farm- 
ers to sell part of their harvests to 
the government at regulated prices. 
As an incentive to farmers to meet 
their quotas, a system of cash prizes 
has been devised for farmers show- 
ing the greatest co-operation. (War- 
saw—2/28/46.) 

Austria 

Arrival of the first UNRRA wheat 
shipment in Austria was recently 
publicly celebrated in ceremonies at 
a Vienna bakery. Chancellor Figl 
said the arrival was “a happy day” 
for Austria, thanked UNRRA for the 
delivery and gave assurance that the 
wheat would be fairly distributed. 
(Vienna—3/11/46.) 


Roumania 
Soviet military authorities have in- 
formed the Roumanian government 
that Soviet army automobiles, horses, 
trucks, tractors and soldiers will be 
used in the Roumanian spring seed- 
ing campaign. (Bucharest—3/15/46.) 


China 


The Canton rice harvest outlook is 
poor due to insufficient rains. The 
main hope of alleviating the food 
shortage will be the arrival of relief 
supplies, which, although some 
UNRRA flour and canned milk have 
been distributed, have been inade- 
quate. (Shanghai—3/18/46.) 





RON KENNEDY REJOINS 
STAFF OF GRAIN GROUP 


St. Louis, Mo.—Ron Kennedy has 
rejoined the staff of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association in 
St. Louis after more than four and 
one half years in the army. He for- 
mally assumed the duties of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the organization on 
April. 15, taking over from Roger P. 
Annan, whose resignation was an- 
nounced earlier. 

At the same time Mr. Kennedy 





Ron Kennedy 


becomes treasurer of the National 
Grain Trade Council. Both appoint- 
ments were announced by F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, president of the Grain 


and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennedy, a colonel in the AAF, 
was separated from active duty Feb. 
28, after serving from August, 1941, 
as a staff intelligence officer. 

Prior to the war, Mr. Kennedy was 
secretary of the Western Grain and 
Feed Association in Iowa from 1937 
to 1940, and secretary of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Association, 
Spokane, Wash., from 1934 to 1937. 

In 1941, immediately before going 
on active duty, he was employed by 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association and the National Grain 
Trade Council in Washington. 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA REQUIRES HISTORY 
ON CARLOT RYE DEALS 


Washington, D. C.—A full history 
of the mark-up, freight, handling and 
service charges in transactions in- 
volving carlots of rye has been or- 
dered by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration effective April 3. 

In an amendment to section No, 1.5 
of MPR 604, published in the Federal 
Register April 2, the OPA stated 
that “when any selling price equals 
or exceeds a base price adjusted for 
grade and quality at the point of 
origin, plus freight, or exceeds the 
base price adjusted for grade and 
quality at the terminal through which 
the shipment moves, plus freight, all 
service charges, mark-ups, elevation 
and handling costs and the transpor- 
tation costs permitted in respect to 
distributors of carload quantities 
shall be separately stated on the in- 
voice or on the confirmation of. sales 
to each purchaser of a carload quan- 
tity.” 

The amendment, No. 2 to price 
regulation No. 604, also requires that 
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the name and address of each person 
performing a _ service or taking 
a mark-up be included, with the na- 
ture of the service or reason for the 
price addition stated. 

The following exceptions, however, 
are provided for and are not affect- 
ed by the order. 

1. Sales in mixed cars or pool cars. 

2. Sales where the price is affected 
by section No. 2.5 or based upon a 
supplier’s maximum price is deter- 
mined under the’same section. 

3. Sales of carload quantities after 
unloading at a terminal base point. 

4. Sales of carload quantities after 
unloading for the first official in- 
spection. 

5. Sales of carload quantities by 
merchandiser who has purchased 
them on any legal grain exchange. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50c BU SUBSIDY ON FLAX 
PRODUCTION ANNOUNCED 


Washington, D. C.—The difference 
between the support and ceiling prices 
of the flaxseed crop harvested in 1946 
will be paid to flax growers through 
the Field Service Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion on sales receipts or other accept- 
able evidence, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
recently. 

Flaxseed on the 1945 crop is not 
eligible for such payments. The sup- 
port price announced by the govern- 
ment on Nov. 8 for the 1946 crop 
is $3.60 bu, Minneapolis basis, for 
No. 1 flaxseed. The present ceiling 
price at Minneapolis is $3.10. On this 
basis a subsidy of 50c bu would be 
paid to growers on the 1946 crop. 

Complete details for making pay- 
ments through the Field Service 
Branch will be announced before har- 
vest time. 

Farmers are urged to market 1945 
crop flaxseed now on farms, since 
requirements for linseed oil are ex- 
tremely heavy for use in manufac- 
turing of autos, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, paint, oilcloth and lino- 
leum, as well as other items essen- 
tial to the reconversion and housing 
programs. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HARDTACK CEILINGS OFF 

Washington, D. C. — Price ceilings 
on rye hardtack have been removed 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
effective March 20. The hardtack is 
defined as “the hard, crisp cracker 
made entirely of rye flour and rye 
meal.” 
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HORACE MENCHEY DEAD 


—~<—. 
President of Lancaster Milling Co. 
and Pa. Millers’ and Dealers’ 
Group Succumbs Suddenly 


New York, N. Y.—Horace A. Men- 
chey, president of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
Milling Co., Inc., and president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Deal- 
ers Association since 1940, died sud- 
denly April 6. He had been in ill 
health for some time and had ten- 
dered his resignation as president of 
the milling firm. Mr. Menchey had 
been a director of the Pennsylvania 


ERT 





Horace A. Menchey 


millers’ group since 1938 and was 
also particularly active in civic af- 
fairs. He was a past president of the 
Lancaster Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation and served in many capacities 
with civic bodies in Columbia, Pa., his 
home. 

Mr. Menchey was one of the organ- 
izers of the Columbia Rotary Club, 
and an Elk and a Mason. Taking 
over the presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania association at the outbreak of 
the war, he served in this capacity 
continuously, despite his personal de- 
sire to retire from it. He was among 
the particularly well known millers 
in Pennsylvania. 





U. S. Army Sets April 15 as Start 
of Wheat Saving with 80% Flour 


Chicago, Ill.—In announcing recent- 
ly that “troops in the United States 
will be supplied with the new emer- 
gency 80% extraction flour in bread 
and pastry at approximately the 
same date in mid-April that the 
emergency flour goes into food for 
civilians,” Col. E. D. Ellis, command- 
ing officer of the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, estimated that mili- 
tary use of the new flour between 
April 15 and the end of 1946, togeth- 
er with an army reduction in bread 
rations, would “save 18,967,594 Ibs 
of cleaned grain wheat or the equiva- 
lent of 15,174,075 lbs of 80% extrac- 
tion flour.” 

An army release stated “Both 
army and civilian stocks of the pres- 
ent 72% extraction flour are expected 
to be exhausted simultaneously. . . . 
Of .18,967,594 lbs of cleaned grain 


wheat saved, 8,917,594 lbs will result 
from using 80% extraction flour and 
10,050,000 Ibs from reducing the issue 
of bread from 15 to 12 lbs per 100 
men per meal. 

Experiments which have been con- 
ducted since March 1 at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute and in post bakeries indi- 
cate that a stiffer dough will have to 
be mixed when the new flour is used, 
and the mixing time reduced by from 
20 to 50%; that the percentage of 
dry skimmed milk probably wil! have 
to be cut from 6 to 3% and the 
amount of shortening cut from 5% to 
approximately 2 or 3%, it was re- 
ported. The tests also indicate that 
sin@e the lasting qualities of the 
emergency flour are not so high as 
those of the regular flour, smaller 
quantities will have to be stocked. 
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Few Know Costs 


° 

Recently we heard a serious dis- 
cussion regarding the actual operat- 
ing costs of flour jobbers. This in- 
formation was sought in connection 
with an effort to obtain higher mark- 
ups for that class of trade from the 
OPA. Those who are at all familiar 
with the industry realized full well 
that costs have advanced sharply dur- 
ing the last four or five years, and 
that this contention could easily be 
proven by facts. 4 

Unfortunately, however, it quickly 


became evident that flour jobbers, for 
the most part, know very little about 
their actual costs of doing business. 
Their records are inadequate, many 
do not know what constitutes costs 
of operation, including such items as 
warehousing, delivery, sales, records, 
etc. There is little reason to wonder 
why ridiculous price cutting frequent- 
ly occurs in an industry where so 
many know little or nothing about 
their costs of doing business. 

Under some conditions jobbers have 
been able to survive without this 
knowledge. This was simply due to 
good luck so far as the market was 


concerned, but certainly not because 


.of any business ability on their part. 


However, every indication points to 
the fact that it will be a good many 
years before conditions of that kind 
return, and they very likely never 
will. Consequently jobbers, if they 
are going to remain in business un- 
der today’s and tomorrow’s economic 
demands, will have to know what it 
costs them to do business. 

The surprising thing is that it is 
not at all difficult to obtain this in- 
formation. Very simple methods of 
bookkeeping will show the average 
jobber what his various costs are, 





Dobrys 
Best 


Best of 
the West 





A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


has quite an 


making flour that bakes up 
right under the standard 80% 
wheat extraction required by 
the government. Here at Do- 
bry’s we are making certain 
that Dobry’s Best and Best of 
the West will represent the 
top quality that can be made 
under these regulations. ..and 
that Dobry flours will be the 
kind that women like}to bake?’ 


“A flour buyer ought to be 
mighty careful now about his 
flour purchases,” says JED 
CHECKUM, the quality po- 
liceman who guards the high 
standards of Dobry flours: 
“The miller with top-notch 
equipment and ‘know-how’ 


advantage in 
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and they can easily be reduced to the 
unit basis of sale. However, many 
jobbers do not take even this much 
trouble. They buy flour at a certain 
figure, sell it at another, and hope 
they make a profit. That can no 
longer be done. Accurate knowledge 
of costs is absolutely essential today 
for the operation of a flour jobbing 
business. Every flour jobber should 
remind himself of this fact over and 
over again, and act upon it. Other- 
wise they won’t stay in the flour busi- 
ness very long. 


Advancing Costs 
re) 


It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that the costs of flour distribu- 
tion will advance steadily at least 
for the next few months, and _per- 
haps even longer. One important 
reason for this is that volume will 
undoubtedly decline in view of the 
government’s effort to reduce the 
consumption of grain products in this 
country so that greater supplies may 
be available for foreign relief. 

There is little possibility of dis- 
tributors reducing ¢osts in proportion 
to lowered volume. . Wages will re- 
main high, and possibly advance. The 
same thing is true of trucking and 
warehouse charges. In fact, this 
might be said of practically every 
phase of the flour distributing indus- 
try. 

With such costs remaining con- 


stant, or even advancing, and volume 


declining, obviously the per sack cost 
of doing business must advance. So 
long as the OPA exists, distributors 
may charge only the ceiling price al- 
lowed them. Unless this is advanced 
that will soon be, if it isn’t already, 
inadequate. This situation calls for 
a more careful examination of costs 
than ever before, and a full realiza- 
tion that as volume declines, per unit 
of sale costs advance. 


Another Black Market? 


ce) 

We have heard of many black mar- 
kets, and-heartily disapprove of them. 
They prolonged our effort in winning 
the war, and are equally harmfu! in 
our attempt to win the peace. And 
now we are confronted with the fear 
of a black market in white flour. 

That thought had never occurred 
to us until the New York City Con- 
sumers’ Council appealed to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration to pro- 
tect all consumers from such dire 
ends. The council went much farther 
than merely appealing to OPA, but 
specifically suggested that a close 
watch should be kept on all mills te 
see that they didn’t produce any oth- 
er than the 80% extraction flour. 

Distributors, of course, would be 
looked upon with equal suspicion, 
for if the mills attempted to market 
“black” market flour it would have 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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Although wheat extraction rates are higher by 
government order, we are still applying the same 
careful wheat selection and the same milling skill 


that made TOWN CRIER one of the Nation's 
leading flours. You will find TOWN CRIER is 


still a premium flour that gives better baking results 
than ordinary flours. And that is a mighty potent 
sales builder for the distributor. 











THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 











THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 







Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WORLD FOOD PARLEY 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
Calls Meeting to Strengthen 
. Emergency Famine Relief 


Washington, D. C.—A conference 
of world and national food organiza- 
tions and officials is scheduled here 
beginning May 20, according to an 
announcement by the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

The conference, scheduled to last 
a week, is being held to strengthen 
emergency famine relief and help in- 
dividual governments map long-range 
food and farming programs as insur- 
ance against starvation conditions. 

In a closely related move, Presi- 
dent Truman has called upon Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson to take 
the lead in forming an inter-agency 
committee to work with the FAO 
on a world food program. 


Anderson Chairman 


The committee, as outlined by the 
President, will consist of representa- 
tives of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, State, Treasury, Commerce, In- 
terior and Labor, the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Secretary Anderson or a 
nominee of his selection will be chair- 
man of the committee. 

“This inter-agency committee shall 
have the responsibility for insuring 
that our government aids to the full- 
est. extent the proper functioning of 
the FAO,” President Truman said. 


Major Conference Aims 

The FAO stated that the confer- 
ence would seek to: 

1. Evaluate the present food situa- 
tion and prospects for this year and 
next and obtain general agreement 
which may eliminate “some of the 


. confusing information that has ap- 


peared in the past.” 

2. Decide on practicable measures 
for assuring that available supplies 
of food are distributed and used most 
effectively. 

3. Find ways to increase supplies 
for next winter and for the winter 
of 1947-48, which would mean con- 
sideration of crop production goals 
next year in the various countries. 

4. Provide methods to enable the 
FAO to keep constant check of the 
world food situation and report its 
findings to individual governments. 

5. Co-ordinate more effectively the 
activities of all organizations con- 
cerned with the same problem. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FIRST STEAMER ARRIVES 
AT DULUTH ON APRIL 10 


Duluth, Minn.—The steamer Sir 
William Fairbairn opened interlake 
navigation when it steamed into the 
Duluth canal entrance at 11:35 p.m., 
April 10. Other boats were reported 
passing through the Soo canal head- 
ing for the Canadian head-of-the- 
lakes for cargoes. 

After the freighter’s cargo of salt 
had been removed, it moved to a 
berth under spouts of the Occident 
elevator, taking on 175,000 bus of 
wheat and about 50,000 barley for 
account of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. for delivery at Buffalo. This was 
to be the first departure of the sea- 
son. 

The second arrival was the tanker 
Red Crown of the Standard Oil Co. 
April 12, and a Canadian vessel was 
expected here with screenings on the 
following day. 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


SNOBUDDY 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING | 
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‘For better baked goods, you 
can rely on SNOBUDDY, 
today as always. In near- 
ly 70 years of milling, 
SNOBUDDY has always 
stood for fine baking per- 
. . the kind of 


flour that builds repeat busi- 


formance . 


ness for the flour distributor. 


SNOBUDDY still surpasses 
ordinary flours, even under 
the government standard ex- 
traction regulations that pre- 
vail today. For its merits 
are soundly based on good 
wheat processed with the 


best of milling “know how.” 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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LATHROP GRAIN CORP. 


ORGANIZED AT K. C. 


Pigs 8 
W. B. Lathrop Resigns as CCC Di- 
rector at Kansas City to Form 
New Grain Company 


Kansas City, Mo.—wWilliam B. 
Lathrop, director of the Kansas City 
regional office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for the last seven years, 
has resigned to become president of 
the newly organized Lathrop Grain 
Corp. in Kansas City. The Lathrop 
organization will begin operations 
May 1 with a paid-in capital and sur- 
plus of $2,100,000. It will engage in 
the general domestic and export 
grain business, and will also handle 
feed. 

Besides Mr. Lathrop, the officers 
of the Lathrop Grain Corp. will in- 
clude Erich B. Reiner, formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., Inc.,; 
now the Arrow Mills, Inc., as execu- 
tive vice president. D. M. Hymans, 
formerly vice president and sales 
manager of the Houston (Texas) 
Milling Co., Inc., will be vice presi- 
dent of the company. The Houston 
Milling Co. was recently sold to the 
Continental Grain Co., and its name 
changed to Arrow Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Reiner and Mr. Hymans will move 
to Kansas City to join the Lathrop 
company. 

The new company will have mem- 
berships in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Mr. Lathrop, a former presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, retained his membership in 
that exchange throughout his con- 
nection with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Mr. Reiner is a member of 
the Chicago and the Kansas City 
grain exchanges. Memberships will 
be acquired on other grain exchanges 
as the plans for the company are de- 
veloped. 

As regional director of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in the last sev- 
en years, Mr. Lathrop conducted op- 
erations of the Kansas City branch 





W. B. Lathrop 


of that government agency that in- 
cluded loans on more than 1,000,000,- 
000 bus of wheat to farmers. The 
Kansas City branch office also dis- 
tributed more than 150,000,000 bus 
of wheat for feed under his manage- 
ment, It has exported approximately 
100,000,000 bus of wheat through 
Gulf ports during the last year. 

A native of Atchison, Kansas, and 
4 graduate of the Kansas City School 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW—The views of a baker and a miller are here ex- 
changed as William Markquardt of Markquardt’s Quality Bakery, Joplin, 
Mo., discusses a sample loaf with R. B. Laing, vice president and secre- 
tary of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., at the bread exhibit of the 
recent American Society of Bakery Engineers meeting in Chicago. 





of Law, Mr. Lathrop has been asso- 
ciated with the grain business in 
Kansas City almost continuously 
since his boyhood. In 1907 he joined 
in forming the Peirson-Lathrop Grain 
Co., which was succeeded in 1923 by 
the Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co. Both 
companies transacted a general grain 
merchandising and storage business. 
He was an organizer and the first 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, serving in that office 
in 1936.. He was also president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
that year. He was long chairman of 
the transportation committee of the 
Kansas City exchange, and has 
served the market in many other ca- 
pacities. 

Mr. Reiner, who will be executive 
vice president of the Lathrop com- 
pany, has had extensive experience 
in grain exporting and has important 
European affiliations. The Houston 
company, of which he was president 
and general manager, has a daily ca- 
pacity of 6,000 cwts of flour and 
400 tons of feed and storage facili- 
ties for 2,000,000 bus of grain. Both 
he and Mr. Lathrop have long been 
active in elevator operations. 

Mr. Hymans, vice president of 
Lathrop Grain Corp., has been highly 
successful in merchandising opera- 
tions and also in the development 
of the feed trade. 

Mr. Lathrop is completing nego- 
tiations for extensive grain storage 
facilities for the new company. It 
will have offices in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade Bldg., and is plan- 
ning branch offices on other markets. 


¥ ¥ 


Acting Director Named 


Kansas City, Mo.—P. E. Bowers is 
acting director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at Kansas City, follow- 
ing the resignation of W. B. Lathrop, 
who has formed the Lathrop Grain 
Corp. 

Mr. Bowers joined Commodity 
Credit Corp. when the Kansas City 
office was opened in 1939 and has 
been with the agency continually 
since that time. 

Before joining CCC, Mr. Bowers 
was in the grain business in Kansas 
City, operating his own company and 
before that with the Vanderslice- 


Lynds Co. He was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade from 
1919 until he sold his membership 
a few years ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINUED FOOD NEED 
PREDICTED FOR CHINA 


Washington, D. C.—Greece, India, 
Italy and China will be certain to 
continue to need food beyond the har- 
vest of 1946, ‘although there is a 
good chance for a temporary relief 
from coming harvests in Poland, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, ac- 








_cording to Roy F. Hendrickson, dep- 


uty general of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, speaking at the National Garden 
Conference recently. 

The present situation as to stocks 
of grain on hand and the required 
monthly issue at stated daily aver- 
age grams of consumption or .ration- 
ing levels now in effect were esti- 
mated by Mr. Hendrickson for Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 


and Poland as follows: 
Amount re- 


Amount Rate quired at 

of grain of daily that rate 

on hand ration monthly 

(1,000’s) (1,000’s) 
Country— tons grams tons 
Greece ...... 26 320 62 
SOME. ne Oe 17 225 252 
Yugoslavia .. 28 300 56 
Czechoslovakia. 133 291 116 
Poland ....... 163 7-6 119 


(A 1-Ib loaf of bread weighs 448 grams.) 


Inland transportation and proper 
distribution from seaports are the 
principal problems in China, where 
starvation is present in every stage 
and degree. Both in China and India 
the rice shortage has caused the 
worst situation, and reliance on 
wheat will be necessary, Mr. Hen- 
drickson said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY FLOUR CEILING 
IN PUERTO RICO CHANGED 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Office of 
Price Administration has announced 
that the price for bakery flour, c.i.f. 
Puerto Rico to wholesalers has been 
changed to $4.80 cwt, effective April 
1. This is. the millers’ ceiling in 
Puerto Rico on all types of bakery 
flour. 
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TESTIMONY PRESENTED 
IN GOVERNMENT SUIT 


—<>— 
Five Milling Companies Seek Recov- 
ery of Carrying Charges on 
Flour Sales to FSCC 


Kansas City, Mo.—Testimony was 
presented last week before a commis- 
sioner of the United States Court of 
Claims, sitting in Kansas City, in an 
action brought several years ago by 
a group of milling companies to re- 
cover from the federal government 
carrying charges on flour sales made 
to the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corp. 

Decision on the hearing is not ex- 
pected for many weeks, as the com- 
missioner will not return to Wash- 
ington until some time-in May. 

The action grew out of contract 
for sale of flour made in 1940 with 
FSCC which contained a provision for 
carrying charges. Shipping directions 
were not furnished as scheduled and 
the dispute arose from differences in 
interpretation of the carrying charge 
provisions of the contract. 

Government attorneys contend that 
the carrying charges were not ap- 
plicable until after the date of the 
last scheduled shipment, plus 21 days’ 
grace as provided in the sales docu- 
ment. Millers contend that carrying 
charges apply on each specific lot 
scheduled for weekly shipment under 
the contract when that lot became 
delinquent in shipping instructions, 
allowance being made for the grace 
period. No controversy exists on 
shipments which were delayed be- 
yond the final date of Dec. 21, 1940, 
and carrying charges for that period 
have been paid. 

Five milling companies are partici- 
pating in the action before the claims 
court, International Milling Co., Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Rodney Milling Co., 
and Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 





Curtis T. Kneale 


FEED CLUB HEAD — Curtis T. 
Kneale of the Standard Milling Oo., 
is the current president of the Kan- 
sas City Feed Club, elected at a re- 
cent meeting of the organization. 
Other officers chosen were Eugene 
Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., vice presi- 
dent, V. E. Drennan, Thompson-Hay- 
ward Chemical Co., secretary, and 
Gerald Chase, Cereal Byproducts Co., 
treasurer. 
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With Self-Control . « . 
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and Self-Administration 





A Plea for Free, Open Markets 


O doubt all of you, I am sure 
those of you with whom I am 
honored to have personal acquaint- 
ance and you with whom I was as- 
sociated in the Congress, noticed 
through the press that a new posi- 


By Samuel D. Jackson 


tion had been established by the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., 
and that I had accepted appointment 
to that place. I am sure if you did 
notice it you wondered what it was 


all about—what its real significance 
was, and particularly what are the 
functions and duties of that office. 
I want to outline to you, if possible, 
the answer to those queries. 

The war food program and events 








NEBRASKA 
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Editor’s Note: Samuel D. Jackson 
is the newly appointed governor of 
the Associated Commodity Ex. 
changes, a unit of the National As. 
sociation of Commodity Exchange; 
and Allied Trades, Inc. The ac. 
companying address was presented 
by him at a recent dinner given by 
the association at the Mayflowe; 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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prior thereto brought them a wite 
range of government activities in the 
management of prices of farm prod. 
ucts. It required on the one han 
the setting of maximum prices at 
various stages of distribution, as , 
control against inflation. It involve 
the setting of support prices as a 
stimulus to farm production. In some 
cases it included the payment of 
government subsidies to reconcile dif. 
ferences when the price floors were 
set above the ceilings. In genera! the 
role of free markets in establishing 
prices and equalizing demand ani 
supply was severely restricted and 
some were closed altogether. 

Now that the war is over, one vital 
reconversion problem is the restora. 
tion of free markets to their normal 
economic function and the determina. 
tion of the postwar role of the gov. 
ernment in relation to farm product 
prices. Obviously this is a matter 
of vital concern to the commodity 
exchanges, which have traditionally 
operated as the mechanism for an 
efficient determination of prices in 
response to competitive forces of sup. 
ply and demand. Accordingly, the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc, 
had given considerable thought to 
this problem. 

When I was first approached by 
this association early last year for 
consultation relating to its aims and 
purposes, I made careful objective 
study of the whole aspect of their 
problem. I talked to men in the 
trade and in government. Many of 
you who honor us with your pre: 
ence remember that. 

First I was struck with the over. 
whelming importance of the place of 
the commodity markets in our Ameri- 
can life. The following simple but 
fundamental facts stood out in bold 
relief. — 

A commodity exchange is an asso- 
ciation of individuals, organized wu- 
der authority of law, and committed 
to procedures of business and con- 
duct by self-imposed rules and regi: 
lations to operate a market place. 
These rules and regulations are de- 
signed to protect the public interest 
and promote the interest of its re 
spective members, commensurate 
with the service they perform for 
others, and the public welfare gen- 
erally. The purpose of the individu- 
als constituting the exchange is t0 
engage in the business of marketing, 
among others, certain agricultural 
products, in the most effective and 
economic manner and turning them 
into consumption channels. Those 
primarily served through the activity 
of a commodity exchange are the 
producer and the consumer of com 
modities dealt in on the commodity 
exchange. 

Through commodity exchanges, 
compelling human forces bring su» 
ply of commodities and demand for 
commodities into contact, in a mal 
ner that creates a high degree of 
competitive endeavor. The exchange 
provides a constant competitive ma" 
ket, where commodities in which 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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ARKANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
RS TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 2x 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 


FOR 
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THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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RICHMOND, 
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Food Habits 


N Ireland they boil potatoes and 

in France they fry them. 

Suppose, by some sudden change, 
it became impossible to boil potatoes 
in Ireland and to fry them in France. 
What would happen? 

The popularity of the potato would 
decline greatly in both countries, ac- 
cording to E. Parmelee Prentice, au- 
thor of “Food and History.” It takes 
a long time to persuade people to 
change their habits. They’ll go hun- 
gry before they'll cultivate an ap- 
petite for unfamiliar foods. 

It was so 200 years ago and it’s 
so today. When people lived on bread, 
they judged a new possible food by 
its suitability for bread. Instead of 
making oats into porridge, the French 
insisted on making it into inferior 
bread which nobody liked. 

Americans once went to France, 
where the cooking was superior, but 
after a few days of French fare hunt- 
ed places where they could get Amer- 
ican dishes. 

Home cooking tastes good to us, 
not because it is. particularly good, 
but because we’re used to it. It’s 
the bride’s tragedy. She may know 
how to cook like a French chef, but 
she can’t cook like the groom’s moth- 
er!—Bagology. 


Doughnut Disaster 
F  Nagwone 3 as significant as the “shot 
heard round the world” were 
two shots fired by an American sol- 
dier guarding a brewery in Yokohama 
recently. The Yank saw two Japa- 
nese burglars trying to make an en- 
trance through a window in the brew- 
ery and fired two shots into the air 
to frighten them off. But, alas, the 
bullets hit a power line overhead and 
cut off the current that runs the 
ovens in a Red Cross doughnut fac- 
tory. Anne Lally, Baltimore, who is 
in charge of the factory, said the 
stoppage caused the ruin of 56,000 
doughnuts! 

Aftermath: The Red Cross gals 
and GIs hung on him the nickname 
“Dough Nuts.” 

To be happy, appreciate more the 
things you have and worry less about 
the things you have not. 


Search for Youth 


F we remember correctly, it was 
George Bernard Shaw who said, 
“Youth is such a wonderful thing; it’s 
a shame to waste it on children.” 
Down through the ages, men—and 
certainly women, too — have sought 
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means of rolling back the years so 
that they might keep that magic 
thing called youth. But no one has 
found a way of keeping perpetually 
young. Gradually, however, people 
are realizing that a tender age does 
not in itself constitute youth, nor do 
advancing years necessarily take it 
away. A striking statement about 
youth is kept by Gen. MacArthur on 
his desk: “Youth is not a time of life 
—it is a state of mind.’”—Paul’s Post. 


Interest Tedter 


Estill like William Lyon 

Phelps’ statement on_inter- 
ests: A simple test to discover one’s 
range of interest is to take up the 
daily newspaper and see if there is 
something of interest on every page— 
foreign news, national news, athlet- 
ics, theater, music, books, stock ex- 
change, etc. If there is, the reader 
is alive, and not only does this mean 
richness and abundance of life and a 
continually enlarging curiosity, but it 
is the best form of insurance against 
old age. Even if one is unhappy, one 
may find life interesting for although 
the world certainly is now in a much 
worse condition than it was,30 years 
ago, it is infinitely more interesting. 
—Paul’s Post. 


High-Priced Blour 


TS Channel Islands, lying off the 
tip of France at the southwest end 
of the English Channel, were occu- 
pied by the Germans early in the 
war. Residents of the islands had 
to put up with German rule all 
through the war. A baker on the 
island of Guernsey recently told of 
a few of the inconveniences, and the 
greatest inconvenience to him, of 
course, was the shortage of flour. 
He said that at one time flour was 
selling on the black market for $4.50 
per lb, and that after 1941, the pub- 
lic never saw a cake or a bun in the 
bakeshops, since the making of fan- 
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cy goods was stopped completely. 

“The flour was 80% extraction 
flour until 1942, then it rose to 90%, 
and later, when wheat was short in 
France, it was increased to 98%. 
Then our trouble began. No two 
bags were alike and some of the 
flour was unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

“But worse was to come in 1944, 
No flour was arriving on the island, 
and stocks were running low. ... 
Representations were made to the 
Germans, and at last they supplied 
us with enough flour for four weeks, 
after which they refused to give any 
further support.” 

The baker said that an appeal was 
sent to the Red Cross but nearly 
four weeks elapsed before supplies 
arrived from Lisbon... . “Great was 


_the relief and joy when the first 


supplies of flour and parcels arrived. 
I can assure you the bakers were 
not long in making and supplying 
bread.”—Milling Production. 


Shange Music 
T= train sped along the steel 
rails. Inside one of the coaches 
an infantryman, just discharged from 
a South Pacific base hospital, rested 
comfortably in his seat, his head back 
on the cushion, eyes closed. Across the 
aisle a distraught mother was trying 
to quiet her crying baby. The thought 
that the infant was annoying the sol- 
died embarrassed her. Finally the 
baby quieted down, and the mother 
sighed in thankful relief. The sol- 
dier opened his eyes, turned his head 
and smiled at the mother. 
leaned over and said, softly: 
“Would you mind pinching the baby 
to make it cry again? I haven’t 
heard such a thrilling sound since I 
kissed my wife and baby goodbye, 
more than three years ago.” , 


The secret of success in selling is a 


man’s ability and honest desire to put 
himself in the buyer’s place. 


Then he _ 
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Change of Taste 

N North Carolina a mountaineer 

entered a general merchandise 
store with his little son, who had ney. 
er been in a town before. When the 
proprietor saw the boy’s eyes sparkle 
and widen at the sight of an open 
barrel of gingersnaps, he placed a 
high chair beside the barrel and told 
the youngster to help himself, to eat 
all he wanted. 

The boy dug in with both hands 
and proceeded to stuff himself. He 
ate and ate, rested, and ate again. 
Then the proprietor noticed that his 
guest had stopped eating and was 
looking regretfully into the sstill- 
filled barrel of delicacies. 

“What’s the matter, Sonny,—have 
you had enough?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy with a 
deep sigh, “I ain’t had enough, but 
I’ve got down to where it ain’t good 


no more.” 


Liuvettach Ratio 


OR every 1,000 persons in this 

country now there are 143 fewer 
hogs, 101 fewer sheep and lambs, 12 
fewer milk cattle, and 98 fewer other 
cattle than after World War I. The 
livestock population now stands at 
445 hogs per 1,000 people, compared 
with 588 in the postwar year of 1919; 
191 milk cattle, compared with 203; 
378 other cattle, against 476, and 316 
sheep and lambs, against 417. 
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Spices of Araby 


He follows his nose to the kitchen 
Like a grizzled hound on a whiff 
Of a titillating aroma; 

Exults to himself, “Seems if 

She has been frying crullers! 
Wondering where they are hid, 
Spies a brown crock in a cupboard 
Chock-a-block to the lid, 

And eager as once Jack Horner, 
And the lad’s exploring thumb, 
Slyly subtracts a fistful 

From the crunchy, delectable sum. 


Though he’d meant to stay in—chores 
finished— 

Steals barnward now with his loot, 

A squeak of snow betraying 

Each high-tiptoeing boot. 


“She, peering between white curtains 


Upstairs, cries, “Oh, my lands! 

There goes Obadiah, 

Doughnuts in both hands! 

Thinks I won’t miss ’em, God love 
him;” 

Then chuckles, “Whatever else can 

So give a woman a glimpse of the 
small, 

Always hungry boy in her man?” 

—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE LAST DITCH 


EVELOPMENTS at Washington in the past 

fortnight or so, especially in the manhan- 
dling of agricultural crops and animal husbandry 
and their: food - products, leave room for wonder 
when these striving public servants will reach 
the last ditch of bureaucratic bungling and if they 
will recognize it when they do come to it. 

The single story of the managed economy of 
handling the current record-breaking wheat crop 
entitles it to distinguished place in ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Given a crop of nearly a billion and 
a quarter bushels of wheat, added to a substan- 
tial carry-over, this great army of well-inten- 
tioned “administrators” has so bungled the whole 
business of price controls and regulation of all 
things: as to facilitate such incredible waste in 
time of need that what for months appeared to 
be only a comedy of errors now is revealed as a 
veritable tragedy of stupidity. 

Senator Reed of Kansas said in Washington 
the other day that high officials knew perfect- 
ly well nine months ago about the certain need 
for vast quantities of American bread grains in 
the campaign of defense against world-wide star- 
vation, but that they felt it would be untimely 
to impose any saving program while the American 
people were just recovering their spirits as the 
result of war’s end. The evidence of months 
through which unprecedented quantities of wheat 
have been, and still are being, used for animal 
feeding, alcohol manufacture and what not else, 
bears out Senator Reed’s view. 

Ultimately there came, as there was bound 
to come, the shock of revealment that the great 
treasure chest of wheat had been so largely dis- 
sipated that, by “decision at cabinet level,’ the 
American people would have to go on “hard ra- 
tions” of bread. At the same time it was further 
revealed that nearly all of the remaining wheat 
supply, open-handedly pledged for’ shipment 
abroad, was tightly held by thousands of growers 
encouraged—as who would not be?—by the gov- 
ernment’s “bulling” of the price. 

Today we are threatened with, of all things, 
bread rationing, an arbitrary cutting down of the 
people’s supplies of even coarse bread, while wheat 
still is being fed in great quantities to livestock and 
poultry to keep up the meat supply—and try to 
buy some of it. What will be the next step is 
on the knees of the bureaucratic deities of man- 
aged economy. 

Perhaps we should not too much blame these 
incapable but well-intentioned and deeply con- 
cerned men in authority. Their whole philosophy 
of economy, if such a phrase can fairly be applied 
to their thoughts and acts, is based upon the 
fixed conviction that the government can man- 
age affairs better than can anyone else. That 
this has failed to work now must be apparent 
even to some of those “at cabinet level,” but the 
trouble has been caused and the machinery that 
accomplished it is so huge and bunglesome that 
it simply cannot be abandoned. They have got 
to carry through, though it be with the contin- 
uing procedure of trying to undo one mistake by 
making another. Should we, perhaps, pity them? 

® @ @ 
“LITTLE FLOWER” BLOOMS AGAIN 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Anderson is en- 

titled to a nod of approval for his apparent- 
ly good humored but slightly tart comment on 
the British cabinet’s official offer to ration bread 
providing we would do the same. His comment, 
as reported by the Associated Press, was that 
“it appeared strange to him that the offer had 
not also been made to Canada, Australia and 
Argentina—other major wheat exporting coun- 
tries.” 

The British cabinet proposal was made in re- 
ply to a mischievous suggestion of the self-im- 
Portant Mr. La Guardia that Britain impose 
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bread rationing in order to save more food for 
the world’s hungry. Since the suggestion came 
from this country, although “The Little Flower” 
spoke in his capacity as director of United “Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
the British cabinet quite properly was within its 
rights to reply, “sure, we will if you will,” with- 
out including in its conditional acceptance any 
reference to what some other countries may or 
may not do. 

As a matter of fact, the La Guardia proposal 
to the British cabinet was an absurd one from 
any point of view. Britain’s civilian sacrifices 
through the past five or six years, willingly un- 
dertaken and patiently and courageously en- 
dured, have won the admiration of the world. 
That, at this late date, after we have for years 
thrown our bountiful crops of wheat to the 
winds as if they were sands on the seashore, 
and still are living and eating with no more than 
trifling inconvenience due to incredible political 
bungling, we should now propose to Britain that 
it ration bread, is a bit of stupid effrontery merit- 
ing a much more outright retort than that made 
by the British cabinet. 

Mr. La Guardia, incidentally, could better 
demonstrate his ability in handling his new task, 
were he to direct his efforts toward correcting the 
stupid administration policies at Washington than 
to be sticking his bill into the food economies of 
other peoples who know what self-denial means 
and have not hesitated to carry on with it. 


DISSENSION AND DISASTER 


WE are here reproducing without charge and 
with our compliments to the Bell Telephone 
System the full text of one of its series of “public 
relations” advertisements in national magazines: 


WHO OWNS THE BELL SYSTEM? 

It belongs to people in all walks of life in 
cities, towns and villages throughout Amer- 
ica. 

The money comes from the savings of the 
many. 

For only the many—that is, hundreds of 
thousands of small investors—have the money 
to own such a big business. 

More than half of its 700,000 stockholders 
are women. 

About one stockholder in 13 is a telephone 
employee. 

The average number of shares held per 
stockholder is 30. More than 210,000 stock- 
holders 6wn five shares or less. 

No one owns as much as one half of 1% 
of its stock. 

About one person in every 200 in the Unit- 
ed States is a part owner of the Bell System. 

Here, it seems to us, is a perfectly truthful 
and straightforward statement that should, in 
good conscience, have some effect upon people’s 
thinking about the long continued and still bitter 
fight between what are known as “organized la- 
bor” and “organized capital.” We do not, of 
course, mean that this statement applies solely to 
the Bell Telephone System, because it is equally 
true of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the great steel 
corporations, the builders of automobiles, and all 
of the other hundreds and thousands of great 
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companies engaged in the operation of American 
industries. 

These vast assemblages of capital made possi- 
ble by public confidence, together with manage- 
ment, which is at the heart of all successful en-_ 
terprise, were vital to the upbuilding of the world 
marvel of America’s industrial production just 
as they still are vital ‘to‘its maintenance and yet 
further expansion in step with continuing discov- 
eries of science. The. great organizations are in 
no sense the little group of greedy “capitalists” 
as habitually pictured by political blatherskites 
and self-promoting leaders of organized labor, but 
are, in a larger sense, the co-operative effort of 
the proceeds of the thrift and savings of all of 
the people—a part of our total population very 
greatly exceeding in numbers the ranks of so- 
called “labor” and made up in considerable part 
of members of that self-same body of labor, 

We assume there are statistics, although we 
are not familiar with them, revealing the total 
number of individual owners of one share or a 
few shares or a considerable number of shares 
in the great corporations, which recently have 
been subject of such bitter attacks by agitators 
of one type or another, many of them with the 
backing of biased and prejudicial federal laws. 
Their number as individual investors of the pro- 
ceeds of their own thrift is legion, while other 
millions are no less interested in and dependent 
upon the security and productivity of their sav- 
ings represented by life insurance, savings de- 
posits, building and loan investments and scores 
of other evidences of their providence not repre- 
sented by actual ownership of industrial shares. 

Thus we see in much of the present industrial 
warfare, not including fair and reasonable efforts 
to secure higher pay and better working condi- 
tions, for labor, not a contest between labor, as 
representing the downtrodden, and capital, as 
representing greedy grinders of the faces of the 
poor, but an unreasoning struggle between a cer- 
tain number of common people against a certain 
other number of common people, resulting, as 
evidenced in the past three or four years, in griev- 
ous injury to the interests of both. 

It is by no means likely to come about in these 


“days of politicians yielding to pressuré groups, 


however unfair their demands, that the millions 
of small owners of American industry ever will 
become effectively articulate in government. 
Damned in the beginning with the brand of “cor- 
poration capitalists,” their voices would be im- 
potent. Even though millions ef them were shown 
to be “laborers” of yesterday, today and perhaps 
tomorrow, they still would have small chance 
against the closely knit “political action commit- 
tees” which have proved their ability to frighten 
Congress, presidents and even the high courts in- 
to yielding ‘to their demands. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the Bell Telephone _ 
System for its straightforward statement iden- 
tifying the owners of its “monopoly” and making 
it so crystal clear that ownership of millions of 
thrifty Americans acquired by the fruits of their 
labor and the labor of other millions of Ameri- 
cans striving to attain the same end are”equally 
necessary to the future productivity and result- 
ing standard of living in this blessed land, and 
every attempt to impede their harmonious co- 
operation is a blow at the whole people’s future 
welfare. . 

eee 

In the light of history, it appears safe to make 
the somewhat cynical and certainly uncharitable 
prediction that when the world shall have suc- 
ceeded in fattening up the pitiable millions in 
central and eastern Europe, the first things many 
of them will demand will be boots to march in 
and guns to shoot with. Unhappily, judging from 
Mr. LaGuardia’s initial oratorical efforts as a 
hunger fighter, the distress of all of the underfed 
millions is not unlikely to be added to by world- 
wide contagion of wind colic. 































































































Free, Open Markets 


(Continued from page 26.) 


they deal may be bought and sold 
every day of the year. These com- 
modity exchanges are so conducted 
that purchases and sales, prices and 
other daily statistics are promptly 
made a matter of public record. 

A form of insurance is created 
through dealing in futures contracts. 
This insurance serves both producer 
and consumer, as well as the process- 
or and distributor. By virtue of the 
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existence of this insurance, a produc- 
er is able to sell his commodity to- 
day that may not be needed for 
actual use until some time in the dis- 
tant future. The insurance provides 
opportunity for the consumer, proc- 
essor and distributor to acquire the 
commodity today that he intends to 


"use at some forward date, thus the 


interests of the producer and con- 
sumer are accommodated. 

Absence of such insurance would 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
dispose of commodities, or at other 
times to acquire commodities, with- 
out extreme price concessions. Fur- 
thermore, the absence of insurance, 
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resulting from futures trading, would 
require the processor and distributor 
to secure larger margins for profits 
to cover the risk involved, because 
of the lack of hedging possibilities. 
With insurance available, commodi- 
ties dealt in through commodity ex- 
changes are handled at a very low 
cost to the producer. 

A commodity offered for sale in 
an exchange has the benefit of com- 
petitive bidding from buyers repre- 
senting local processors, local eleva- 
tor buyers, buyers representing proc- 
essors in distant communities, buy- 
ers representing elevators in distant 
consuming areas, export buyers and 


’ 
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speculative buyers. Nothing but fa- 
vorable results, it seemed to me, 
would come from this competitive 
process. 

Markets that generate competitive 
buying power at a central point from 
every source known to those skilled 
in the profession of national and in- 
ternational distribution; that make it 
possible for the producer to sell his 
commodity any day he chooses; that 
make it possible for processors or 
consumers to acquire their imme- 
diate, or anticipated, need of sup- 
plies any time they choose; that fore- 
cast and record values months in ad- 
vance so that producer may make 
disposition of his production—price- 
wise—even before the commodity is 
harvested; that enable the process- 
ors and consumers to protect them- 
selves—price-wise—in acquiring sup- 
plies for future needs; that provide 
insurance which protects producers, 
consumers, processors and. distribu- 
tors to the end that risks involved in 
all these activities are effectively 
minimized, thus making it possible 
to lower the cost of distribution of 
agricultural products to a fraction 
of the cost of distribution of goods 
not favored with such insurance pro- 
tection, I was persuaded, were en- 
titled to be healthy and free from un- 
necessary restriction and, therefore, 
entitled to the sympathetic attention 
of any one who could protect them 
from impairment or extinction. 

The establishment of an office of 
governor is not to be construed as a 
confession of wrongdoing. The Amer- 
ican people have long had a passion 
for self-government, and they are 
firm in the belief that the true ob- 
jective of government is not so much 
to exert restraint as to do good. 
And that is one reason so much re- 
sentment is felt for restraints that 
make certain persons suspect that 
some abstraction called “the govern- 
ment” is governing us instead of our 
governing ourselves. But self-gov- 
ernment presupposes in the individual 
a self-discipline,—a self-control that 
makes him worthy to exercise pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty. ‘Self-rev- 
erence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
these three alone lead life to sov- 
ereign power,” said Tennyson. 

A man must first govern himself 
before he is fit to share in govern- 
ment. As with natural persons, so 
with corporate persons. A corpora- 
tion must first govern itself before 
it is fit to share the government of 
the commonwealth. 

Therefore, it is of the very essence 
of the prerequisite to self-govern- 
ment and representative democracy 
that men and corporations, and asso- 
ciations of the same, establish a sys- 
tem of self-discipline and self-control. 
It is no confession of wrongdoing to 
make a renewed dedication to this 
noble purpose any more than it is 
an admission of sin to participate 
in an organized form of worship. The 
alternative to government control is 
self-control. 

When the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., and its constituent mem- 
bers, established this office of gover- 
nor for the Associated Commodity 
Exchanges, it entered no new field 
except. that it made public manifes'a- 
tion of its bona fide determination 
that the commodity exchanges must 
operate in the interest of the public 
good, and thereby deserve to be as 
free as possible from unnecessary or 
unwise interference and restraint. 

The long range objectives of this 
effort comprehend more than self- 
discipline and self-control. In war- 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Canada’s Reduced Grind May Save 
2,500,000 Bus of Wheat for Export 


consulted the industries before its 
decision was made and acted on the 
Situation the Dominion Bureau of advice received. Detailed regulations 
Statistics says it is anticipated that were worked out and placed in the 
the reduction of 10% in wheat to be hands of C. H. G. Short, president 
milled for domestic consumption in of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Canada may add 2,500,000 bus to ex- Co., Ltd., Montreal, for enforcement. 
ports in the next six months. The Mr. Short is assured of the co-opera- 
bureau also states that the halving tion of_all concerned. There will be 
of wheat moving into alcohol manu- plenty of difficulty and some of those 
facture should make available sev- affected may suffer more than others. 
eral million bushels more for export So far as actual procedure to be 
over the next year. followed is concerned this may prove 
Based on last crop year’s figures of simple enough. With all available 
domestic consumption of flour in Can- supplies of wheat in the hands of the 
ada the bureau’s estimate in regard Canadian Wheat Board, a governmen- 
to the saving of wheat by the reduc-_ tally controlled body, supervision of 
tion of 10% in-home flour grindings monthly grindings of wheat will be 
would appear to be correct. In 1944- automatic. All mills, great and small, 
45 almost 11,000,000 bbls of flour’ will be required to show their con- 
were used in Canada, which would sumption of wheat by months in the 
mean the grinding of something under preceding year and on this basis their 
50,000,000 bus of wheat for this pur- allowances for current months will 
pose. The 10% reduction would, be allotted with the required 10% de- 
therefore, mean a saving of about ducted. The wheat board will be 
5,000,000 bus of wheat in the year able to check these figures by refer- 
or 2,500,000 bus in the six months. ence to its own records of deliveries 
Inquiries from the United States to each mill in the basic months of 
sources as to the probable outcome _ the previous year. 
of the Canadian plan for cutting Under these conditions it is not 
down consumption of flour in domes- anticipated that any serious difficulty 
tic markets to relieve famine over- will be found in working the problem 
seas seem to imply doubt as to the of allotments to individual mills. 
possibility of accomplishing the de- Whether the consuming public will 
sired result by this plan. be satisfied with its diminished supply 
While the proposal itself is not a of bread remains to be seen. There 
popular one with the milling or bak- may be some grumbling, but in view 
ing industries there is no disposition of the use to which the flour with- 
in either of these trades to argue held from consumption within Can- 
with the authorities who will carry ada is to be diverted it is doubtful 
out the regulations. The government if complaint will be made by anyone. 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent issue of 
the Monthly Review of the Wheat 
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BOATS BEGIN NAVIGATION 
AT CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 





CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES 
REPORTS GAIN IN INCOME 


Toronto, Ont. — Consolidated Bak- Winnipeg, Man.—Navigation at the 
eries of Canada, Ltd., reports net in- Canadian lakehead ports of Fort 
come of $424,090 for the year ending William and Port Arthur got under 
Dec. 29, 1945, the largest ‘since 1929. way April 8 with the clearance of 
This compares with $340,028 in the three vessels to lower lake ports. 
previous year. The 1945 net includ- The cargoes were made up of wheat, 
ed the refundable portion of taxes of oats and barley. . 
$40,800. Sales showed an encourag- Navigation was not officially de- 
ing gain in the face of shortages of clared open by the council of the 
essential supplies. Winnipeg Grain Exchange until April 

Net working capital was increased 9. This was four days later than 
by $270,000 to $1,981,629 at the end last year but more than two weeks 
of 1945. Current assets included cash _ earlier than 1944. The earliest open- 
of $357,020 and investments, carried ing on record was April 1, 1902, while 
at $1,565,011, which had a market the latest opening was May 22, 1888. 
value of $2,512,700. One of the smallest number of boats 

Plans for the expansion and mod- on record wintered over at the Ca- 
ernization of the company’s plants nadian lakehead. 
and equipment are well advanced and When navigation opened stocks of 
construction is now proceeding with all grain, particularly wheat, were 
the new bakery building at London, down to the lowest levels in years, 
Ont. Other projects will be begun and aggregated roughly 55,500,000 
shortly. bus, compared with approximately 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 93,500,000 bus at the same time a 


$500,000 SEED GRAIN FIRE year ago. A heavy rail movement 


from western Canada will be neces- 
Winnipeg, Man.—Spontaneous com- 

bustion is believed to have caused a morc’ to keep the fleet of grain boats 
spectacular fire on April 5 which mv 
swept through the grain elevator of With Ae inns sad germlrwoces $3: 0 bs 
Federal Grain, Ltd., in northeast Win- STORAGE ELEVATOR BURNS 
nipeg, destroying an estimated $500,- Winnipeg, Man. — The Federal 
000 worth of seed grain. Grain, Ltd., forage seed storage ele- 








vator here was destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin early last week. V. 
W. Tryon, general manager, estimat- 
ed the loss between $400,000 and 
$500,000. This included $150,000 on 
the building and the remainder on 
equipment and stocks of forage and 
grass seeds. Federal Grain bought 
the property about a year ago and 
constructed the elevator sections in 
the center of the building. 
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$450,000 TO BE SPENT 
ON PICARDY’S PLANT 


Vancouver, B. C. — Approximately 
$450,000 will be spent during the next 
year in the erection of a new candy 
and bakery plant here and the estab- 
lishment of 15 retail outlets in Brit- 
ish Columbia by Picardy’s, Ltd., To- 
ronto. " 

When in operation the factory and 
stores will have a staff of 300. The 
plant will be constructed on York 
street and the company’s entrance 
into the British Columbia candy and 
bakery business is the first stage in 








ional 


a program to expand from coast to 
coast. 

E. P. Taylor, president of Canada 
Food Products, Ltd., of which Pic- 
ardy’s, Ltd., and the Honey Dew res- 
taurants are subsidiaries, announced 
that his company plans to spend 
$150,000 on the building and $100,000 
in equipping it with candy and bakery 
equipment. 

It is believed that six or seven 
stores will be in this city. Picardy’s, 
Ltd., now operates in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. It has a fac- 
tory and seven stores in Winnipeg 
and stores in Regina, Saskatoon, Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. 
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GRAIN FIRM REPORTS PROFIT 

Winnipeg, Man. — The Reliance 
Grain Co., Ltd., and its Canadian 
subsidiaries report a net profit of 
$244,299 for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1945, after provision for depreciation 
and taxes. Included in expenses and 
paid to the company’s farmer cus- 
tomers was a patronage dividend of 
$500,000. 








Canadian Flour Production Through 
February Higher Than Year Previous 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada in the present crop year up 
to end of February shows a substan- 
tial increase over that of the preced- 
ing year, although output in the lat- 
ter was a record one. 

Production in the seven months 
ending with February has _ not 
dropped below 2,000,000 bbls in any 
single month. Output in February 
amounted to 2,145,675 bbls, compared 
with 1,892,435 bbls in the correspond- 
ing month last year and for the sev- 
en months totaled 15,133,864 bbls, as 
against 14,333,799 in the same period 
of crop year 1944-45. 

Exports are also greater but do 
not show as large an increase as pro- 
duction. In February exports amount- 
ed to 1,129,116 bbls, compared with 
1,031,670 in the corresponding month 
of previous year and for the seven 
months totaled 7,358,466 bbls, com- 
pared with 7,155,363 in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

A comparison of production and ex- 
ports by months follows: * 








Production 

1945-46 1944-45 

bbls bbls 
pS Serer sty e 2,020,867 2,015,866 
September ......... 2,045,830 1,972,621 
WRG bee w0 ove wen 2,227,182 2,048,508 
November ...... s+. 2,286,317 2,306,607 
December ......... 2,168,751 2,029,530 
Ri ae ie 2,240,242 2,068,232 
February .......... 2,145,675 1,892,435 
Total, 7 months. .15,133,864 14,333,799 

Exports 

1945-46 1944-45 

’ bbis bbls 
CS Pere ee 1,106,467 753,462 
September ......... 954,215 1,215,683 
a See 1,064,237 1,090,666 
November ......... 1,000,201 981,232 
December ......... 965,433 1,242,370 
oe a ae oe 1,138,797 840,280 
ay A ay 1,129,116 1,031,670 
Total, 7 months... 7,358,466 7,155,363 


The output of winter wheat flour, 
which is included in above figures, in 
February was 92,954 bbls, as against 


100,784 in that month a year ago. 
The quantity produced in the seven 
months ending February amounted 
to 668,194 bbls, compared with 637,- 
872 in the same period of 1944-45. 
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Canadian Farmers 
May Plant More 
Wheat Than Asked 


Toronto, Ont.—While the acreage 
to be sown with wheat this spring in 
western Canada rests solely with the 
farmers concerned, there lately has 
been a general discussion as to what 
this acreage should be. Government 
officials at Ottawa, whose interest is 
largely governed by the famine relief 
situation in Europe and elsewhere, 
recommend an acreage of 23,400,000, 
which would leave room for a sub- 
stantial area under oats and other 
coarse grains. Farm opinion, so far 
as it has expressed itself, favors 25,- 
000,000 acres or more. 

The difference between these fig- 
ures would be made up in shrinkage 
or expansion in summer fallow, which 
the government wishes to see held at 
its recent comparatively high figure. 
Over 19,000,000 acres were left fal- 
low last year. 

Even Ottawa admits that there can 
be no control of the acreage to be 
sown to Wheat in western Canada 
this spring. Each farmer must be 
allowed to decide this question for 
himself and, as usual, weather, avail- 
able labor and other things will in- 
fluence his decision. Already, there 
is some lack of moisture in southern 
Saskatchewan and elsewhere. If the 
rainfall threatens to be light after 
seeding this may alter the picture 
in favor of coarse grains. 

So far as the matter of prices en- 
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ters into this farm problem the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa has been early 
and definite in its announcements as 
to what will be paid for wheat~and 
each of the coarse grains from 1946 
crops. The initial price of 1946 
wheat at upper lake terminals will 
be $1.25 bu, oats 45c and barley 60c 
with participation certificates to in- 
sure later payments if anything over 
these minimum values is realized. 
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DOMINION-WIDE BAKERY 
CONCERN IS ANNOUNCED 


Toronto, Ont.—Launching of a 
new Dominion-wide bakery chain 
from Montreal to Vancouver has been 
announced by General Bakeries, Ltd., 
of which J. W. Horsey is president. 

The Vancouver branch of the con- 
cern, which was incorporated last 
month, will be Robertson’s Bakeries, 
Ltd, on Kingsway, which has been 
in operation here for the past 25 
The company has acquired 


years. 





J. W. Horsey 


the business, fixed assets, plant, 
equipment and certain current assets 
of the local firm. 

The organization now includes these 
large bakery companies: Brosseau, 
Ltd., Montreal; Purity Bread, Ltd., 
Toronto; Bryce Bakeries, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, and Robertson’s in Vancouver. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany includes Mr. Horsey, president 
of Dominion Stores, Ltd., Toronto; 
W. S. Fisher, vice president, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Ltd; W. K. Whiteford, 
president of British American Oil 
Co, Ltd; James W. Robinson, gen- 
eral sales manager and director, 
Kelly, Douglas Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
C. H. Sly, president, Merchants Con- 
solidated, Ltd., Winnipeg; J. Ernest 
Savard, president, Savard, Hodgson 
& Co, Inc, Montreal, and F. A. 
Dwyer, C. A., secretary-treasurer, 
General Bakeries, Ltd. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
CONDITION FAVORABLE 


Toronto, Ont.—The fall wheat crop 
of Ontario, in which province all Can- 
ada’s soft wheat is grown, is reported 
to have come through the winter in 
00d condition and is looking well so 
far. The outturn from now on will 
depend on the weather, but at pres- 
ent the prospect is good. However, 
acreage is considerably less than last 
year. The area sown last fall was 
480,000 acres, compared with 696,000 
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in 1944, a decrease of 216,000. Un- 
favorable weather at the. time of 
seeding accounts for the reduction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


B. C. BAKERS SEEK INCREASE 

Vancouver, B. C.—Negotiations will 
open here shortly on a 1946 master 
agreement covering 400 journeymen 
bakers in this area who are asking a 
wage of $1 an hour, or an increase 
of 25c over current wages. They 
also seek a 40-hour week, though 
recently granted a 44-hour week by 
the Regional War Labor Board, and 
extra pay for night work. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED TO COMMITTEE 


Winnipeg, Man.—C. Gordon Smith 
of the Reliance Grain Co., here, has 











been appointed a mémber of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. He succeeds Rupert 
C. Reece, who has left for London, 
Eng., to take up his new duties with 
Earle, Stoddart & Clayton. Mr. 
Smith’s appointment was announced 
by J. A. MacKinnon, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. Mr. Smith is 
former assistant chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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ROLLED OATS'OUTPUT DOWN 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada so far in the present 
crop season is considerably lower than 
that of last year, amounting to 99,- 
588,193 lbs up to end of February, 
compared with 124,704,208 lbs in the 
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same period of 1944-45. On the other 
hand the output of oatmeal shows an 
increase. Oatmeal production in the 
sevén months ending with February 
last totaled 13,650,803 lbs, as against 
7,060,609 Ibs in the same period of 
preceding year. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS HIGH 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 
ments of grain from this port in 
March were the second largest this 
season, totalling 7,749,418 bus. The 
record was set in January with 7,- 
822,935 bus. Shipments for the crop 
year to the end of March were more 
than 42,000,000 bus, which compares 
with only 2,500,000 bus in the same 
months last season. 
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Pp ictured above is another reason why Union 
Pacific can maintain fast schedules. It’s one of 
the “Big Boys,” 600-ton super-powered freight 
locomotives designed to meet industry’s heaviest 


demands. 


But it takes more than horsepower to 
keep shipments rolling on schedule. 
The “know how” of many thousands of 
trained Union Pacific employees’. . . 
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The Progressive 





the time-saving Strategic Middle Route 
uniting the East with the West Coast 
. . - are plus advantages only Union 
Pacific provides. 


Union Pacific traffic experts are located in 


problems. 


metropolitan cities from coast to coast. 
on them to assist in solving your transportation 


Call 


For efficient, dependable freight service— 


be Specific - 


say Union Pacific’ 


% Union Pacific will, upon 
request, gladly furnish 
industrial or mercantile 
concerns with informa- 
tion regarding available 
sites having trackage 
facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





UNION err FIC RAILROAD 


Me Stelogi Middle Basle 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of~ HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR. 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CENTRAL BAG & BurRLAP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Free, Open Markets 





(Continued from page 30.) 


time the markets had felt the pain- 
ful pinch of government control and 
in spite of all we might do, their ac- 
tivities may continue to be hampered 
and curtailed. As I see it, their re- 
pression came not because anyone had 
- any malevolence of any kind toward 
commodity exchanges, but because of 
by-product results of legislation be- 
lieved to be for the benefit of the 
general public, the effect whereof, 
however, upon the exchanges, as the 
instrumentality of supply and de- 
mand, being largely overlooked. 

Now we have reached the time 
when the groundwork is being laid 
for the agricultural policy of the 
future. The ultimate goal as far as 
the production of agricultural com- 
modities is concerned must be to 
get the farmer back on his feet, 
where he will no longer need nor 
want the ‘crutches of government 
help, and where prices once more re- 
flect the free play of demand and 
supply forces. That is what the 
farmer wants—that is what the gov- 
ernment wants—that is what the ex- 
changes want. 

In the determination of the future 
agricultural policies the commodity 
exchanges must assume a co-opera- 
tive role and they must be ready to 
play an effective part in perfect har- 
mony with the general welfare. This 
we are determined to do. 

We appreciate that under this new 
concept—like everybody else in 
America—we must be prepared to 
give up the lush benefits of the old 
laissez faire days in American life. 
We do not expect the new economic 
policies to be blueprinted for our par- 
ticular benefit at the cost of any 
other segment of the society, but we 
do claim that future markets are of 
such importance to the whole struc- 
ture that those responsible for the 
blueprinting should give more thought 
to the manner in which, and the ex- 
tent to which, any particular legisla- 
tion would diminish, or tend to de- 
stroy, the usefulness of the exchanges. 
Plans for the commodity economy 
for the future, however, should as far 
as possible leave the markets free 
and values to rise or fall by the com- 
petitive forces of demand and sup- 
ply. Given rigid price fixing and a 
too tightly government controlled 
economy and the commodity markets 
may be lost to the country. We are 
determined that we shall merit this 
greater consideration. 

This is not the time just to sit 
back and criticize. Our whole coun- 
try is dangerously tense because of 
the multiplicity and severity of the 
reconversion problems heaped upon 
us. The least each one of us, each 
group, can do, is to step into our 
respective sectors on the economic 
front and do the same kind of a job 
we did in the war. 

This truly is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their coun- 
try. 

Lobbying is no way for us to ac- 
complish our constructive aims. We 
realize that we must carry an above- 
the-board message to you and through 
education to the people so that all 
will have a better understanding of 
the true service that can be rendered 
by these exchanges. But I firmly 
believe that such a program of edu- 
cation can be successful only after 
a program of self-control and self- 
administration. 

This new concept—this renewed 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, WN. Y 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











BAGS 4 SY wet Hare 
BURLAP COTTON 
PAPER fuit-28 rc AK Be 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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3 BAKER FLOURS that give 
| Me as lenees of bread, 
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TEA TABLE 
QVENSPRING 


SALINA, KANSAS 





















Saves LEADERS STILL 


Build Your Flour Volume With 
These Superior Brands 











Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 
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There is only one true guide for the flour 






buyer today—the reputation and skill of the 






miller. That factor only is assurance of the 






best that can be made under present govern- 
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ment milling restrictions. We are proud of 






‘our quality record of nearly half a century 
of producing top-notch POLAR BEAR. 
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Sluffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER | 








® ® ® ANOTHER GREAT NA- 
TIONAL SCANDAL.—“The black 
market,” says Food Field Reporter, 
“is bigger, bolder and far more deep- 
ly intrenched than it was when the 
slaughter controls were originally in- 
troduced and when they achieved a 
measure of success. We seem to 
remember that once upon a time 
there was a law prohibiting boot- 
legging of liquor, and the bootleg- 
gers, at least for a time, were more 
powerful than the law. Some be- 
lieve that the black market in meat 
has grown to such an extent that its 
power may prove to be no less. The 
answer to this contention is impos- 
sible now. . . It will be clearly 
read in butcher store showcases dur- 
ing the next few months.” 


GERMAN REPARATIONS. — The 
Office of the Publication Board, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and the 
U. S. War Department are about to 
begin a complex and difficult opera- 
tion: the selection and the micro- 
filming in Germany of data that may 
be valuable to American science and 
industry. Since it is impossible for 
any government agency to determine 
what items in the enormous mass of 
material may be of value to some 
American business or research group, 
these agencies need advice. 

Combing German technical docu- 
ments is the second phase of work 
begun by the Technical Industrial 
Intelligence Committees. TIIC co- 
ordinated the work of teams of ex- 
perts drawn from industry who made 
surveys of each industrial field in 
Germany immediately after fighting 
ceased. These experts, loaned by in- 
dustry for a few weeks or months, 
were usually unable to make a de- 
tailed study of the documents uncov- 
ered by their investigations. 

There are many tons of these docu- 
ments, and to review them will re- 
quire months of work by qualified 
technicians. They are believed to 
contain priceless information. TIIC 
investigators found many new for- 
mulas, products and processes which 
American industry is already begin- 
ning to use. Like the TIIC reports, 
copies of German documents deemed 
to be of value will be made avail- 
able to the public at the cost of re- 
production. 


@ What Does Industry Want?—That 
is the $64 question. John Green, 
executive secretary of the publica- 
tion board, thus particularizes: ‘We 
want industries and scientific groups 
to suggest specific information that 
should be sought. Write to us de- 
scribing this material. It would be 
helpful to have any suggestions as 
to where valuable documents might 
be found, and what industries in 
Germany might possess information 
not now available. These suggestions 
will guide us in directing the work of 


By Carroll K. Michener 


the men who are examining German 
documents. 

“Qualified technicians in a number 
of industrial fields are needed to 
carry on the work of searching Ger- 
man files. Routine work will be done 
by German - civilians but qualified 
American technicians are indispen- 
sable for the all important job of su- 
pervision and selection. 

“Any industry or scientific group 
interested in specific German indus- 
trial methods and able to assign per- 
sonnel to visit Germany should get 
in touch with us. If the project ap- 
pears to be of probable value to 
American industry, we will make the 
necessary arrangements. Of course, 
information obtained in this way 
must be made available to all indus- 
try; it cannot remain the exclusive 
property of the investigators. 

“Never before has American in- 
dustry had so great an opportunity 
to acquire information based on years 
of painstaking research quickly and 
at little cost. This is part of our 
reparations from Germany, in which 
any American may share directly. 
The danger is that we may not take 
full advantage of this opportunity 
while we can.” 


®& ® ® NO, NO, NO!—Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce knows of a mid- 
western miller who thinks the way 
to get wheat off the farms is to an- 
nounce that wheat ceilings will be 
progressively lowered until the hold- 
ers loosen up on it. Thinks this 








miller of his plan: “If there is any 
surplus of wheat on farms, it will 
come pouring into the hoppers so 
fast that it will quickly fill up the 
world feeding commitments made by 
our Department of State.” % ®% & 


BUT, adds the miller: “Of course, ' 


this plan won’t be tried because elec- 
tion is coming.” AND, comments 
the Journal of Commerce: “Our cor- 
respondent has something in his last 
sentence. Political considerations 
still play a mighty part in decisions 
made at Washington, even though 
the United States fell more than 
1,000,000 bus behind in the first three 
months of this year in fulfilling com- 
mitments of wheat to hunger areas.” 


% % ®% It isn’t blackmail at all—why, 
no, of course not. It’s just clever, 
that’s all! In the news is an item 
that tells about the New York baker 
who refused to kick in with free eats 
for strikers picketing electrical 
plants. A committee called upon 
this baker, persuasively. A certain 
amount of goods would be purchased 
by the strikers, and it would be nice 
if the baker would just duplicate the 
order in a generous, complimentary 
manner. ® * ® No soap. Also no 
doughnuts, etc., until this notice was 
appended to a list of “friendly mer- 
chants” published in the union pa- 
per: “Waldorf Bakers refused to co- 
operate in any way.” Waldorf busi- 
ness dropped suddenly. It was alarm- 
ing. Quick, Watson! *% ®% #® Thus 
was the needle applied; and now the 
bakery is co-operating 100%. 





This Week’s Cover—the Mills of Ronda 


Out of the ancient past of Spain 
and from the early original-art files 
of The Northwestern Miller comes 
the illustration for this week’s cover, 
a Harry Fenn drawing made nearly 
half a century ago. The scene has 
been little changed by time and 
events. Neither the Spanish Civil 
War nor the disturbed periods of 





The Cover Picture 


history before and since have altered 
it. The old gristmills in the gorge 
at Ronda are still at their work, 
some of them modernized but others 
very much as they were 100 or more 
years ago. 

La Sierra de Ronda is one of the 
most extensive and abrupt in all the 
peninsula. It abounds in heights 
savage and inhospitable, but the fea- 
ture that gives it most of its extraor- 
dinary “personality” is the beautiful 
pass at the edge of which sits the 
village of Ronda, and on the sharp 
slopes of which nestle the Ronda 
mills. 


@ The site of Ronda has been occu- 
pied since earliest times in the long 
series of Spain’s varying populjations. 
A city was there when Andalusia was 
the Tartéside of the Phoenicians and 
the Betica of the Romans, and the 
Arabs have left there many an en- 
during monument of their high civili- 
zation. Tradition has it that the 
wheels of Spain’s earliest water mills 
were turned by the waters of the 
Guadalevin as they cascaded through 
the Ronda gorge. It is said that in 
the Roman era there were mills here 
of the Cordova type, but this must 
be erroneous, judging from the na- 
ture of the stream, which is narrow 
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The “New” Old Bridge at Ronda, 
Famed in Art and Story 








The Mills in the Gorge at Ronda 
as They Are Today 





and at the gorge is constricted into 
a series of waterfalls. One thing is 
certain, the Arabs built rudimentary 
mills to take advantage of the power 
afforded naturally by these falls. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the gorge is the ancient stone 
bridge that spans it—oddly enough 
called the “New Bridge.” From 
this point of vantage the view in 
either direction is magnificent. The 
bridge towers more than 225 feet 
above the water that passes beneath 
it. It is constructed of native stone 
from the surrounding hills. There 
are three arches, the center one 
double. 

The mills of Ronda are six in num- 
ber, all operating with stone bubrs, 
the largest with no more than three 
pairs. For many years they have 
been kept going steadily to meet 
the demands of local trade, but the 
competition of the big mills is now 
overcoming them. Their day is end- 
ing. 


@ Harry Fenn, the artist,;-who-died 
in 1911, aged 74, was widely trav- 
eled, and Spain was one of his mec- 
cas. He pictured also many a storied 
and romantic mill on the American 


scene. 
eee 


A strange notion pops into our 
editorial noodle: What if all these 
“unknown” things in the wheat berry, 
over and above the ones we know 
about—those mysterious somethings 
which make some of our natural 
foodists hesitate about synthetic 
flour and bread enrichment—should 
turn out to be bad for us? The do- 
goodist-food-faddists seem to think 
there’s no doubt whatever that they 
are something we simply must have. 
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Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 



















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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Free, Dien Markets 


(Continued from page 34.) 


public dedication, the establishment 
of a representative of the public 
weal, these we hope will prove 
worthy to be heard. 

I have enough faith in our form 
of government to believe that the 
commodity exchanges will get as 
good treatment as their merits de- 
serve. Remembering an old maxim 
we are sure that when we seek 
equity, our hands shall be clean. 

So the Associated Commodity Ex- 
changes have established an office 
with quasi-public administrative sta- 
tus, designed to enable this “gover- 
nor” to exercise influence on the 
conduct of the affairs of the com- 
modity futures markets in the inter- 
est of the public welfare. This gov- 
ernor is given an independent status 
so that as a pleader for the cause of 
the commodity exchanges he can go 
before the public with integrity and 
authority. 

If abuses in the operations of com- 
modity exchanges occur, the governor 
is clothed with authority to see that 
such omissions or commissions are 
speedily corrected or exposed to pub- 
lic view. In that respect he will ex- 
ercise considerable power. 

This “governor” is not a represen- 
tative of government. The National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc., and specifi- 
cally the new office of governor, are 
based on the principle of self-regula- 
tion. Already there is a law that 
sets the standards for the conduct of 
commodity exchanges. That is the 
Commodity Exchange Act of 1936. 
This law has been administered con- 
structively by the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority under the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. I have utmost 
confidence in Clinton P. Anderson. 
I regard him to be one of this admin- 
istration’s best public servants—a 
friend of producers, of dealers, of 
marketers, of the consumer, of Amer- 
ica. I believe that, in the protection 
of the affected trades and the public, 
particularly if self-regulation is su- 
pervised by an independent office of 
integrity, such as now has been cre- 





’ ated, self-regulation can be a worthy 


partner of government regulation. 

The office of governor, as has been 
said, has real power, but it is:to be 
hoped that experience will show that 
the power will prove salutary, not 
so much by its exercise, as by its 
existence. Its ultimate exercise in 
its extremities is not likely, but if it 
should be necessary a proper regard 
for the public interest would leave no 
alternative. 

Behind the new concept of the as- 
sociation lies the realization that, 
with the end of the war, these ex- 
changes must prepare themselves to 
reassume: their proper role in the 
marketing of commodities. In the 
past these exchanges have been crit- 
icized from time to time by state- 
ments that, rather than serving the 
whole economy, they merely have 
fostered their own private interests. 
The exchanges know that, if they are 
to discharge their functions fully, 
they must correct these false im- 
pressions. They must reassure the 
farmer and men like yourselves and 
the public that, at all times in the 
exchanges’ operations, the producers’ 
and consumers’ interests are guaran- 
teed. Therefore, the exchanges have 
decided to vest the new office of 
governor—Associated Commodity Ex- 
changes—with the independent pow- 



























For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf; 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAKB CITY MINNESOTA 














Milled with the same care and skill that 
have made DANrEL WessTER and Goitp Coin 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EaG.e’s will be the best of its kind. 


éagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 


This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 


made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour. Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














Jones-H ETTELSATER ConsTRucTION Co. 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 











ers of a guardian of the public weal. 

The association recognizes one of 
the most important tasks before the 
country today is the development of 
sound long range agricultural poli- 
cies, The problem can be solved only 
through close co-operation of all af- 
fected economic groups: farmers, 
processors, other handlers and ulti- 
mate users. 

The association will work toward 
the goal of welding the interests of 
these groups into a sound national 
policy. The association is convinced 
that, without jeopardy to the public’s 
or the farmers’ interests, the wartime 
restrictions on the handling of com- 
modities—whether they be national 
or international in scope—should be 
removed as quickly as conditions per- 
mit. 

As to commodities, the new poli- 
cies should be set up in a manner 
in harmony with the fact that. the 
competitive free marketing system 
is the best system for the greatest 
good for the greatest number of our 
society. The destruction of these 
markets would be a national peril. 

To bring about public and govern- 
mental understanding of the ex- 
changes and the appreciation of their 
useful role in our national economy 
the testimony of unbiased authori- 
ties, backed up by research work, 
would be more convincing than any 
statements from the exchanges them- 
selves. This testimony is invited. 

Suffice it to say then, even at the 
cost of repetition, that we are pio- 
neering a way. Our ultimate objec- 
tive is to justify and vindicate the 
validity of the commodity exchanges 
and their essentiality in the over-all 
economy of the nation. We need 
your friendship — your co-operation, 
your help. We are determined these 
exchanges shall be and remain as 
invulnerable as a realistic program 
can make and keep them. We are 
determined that the Commodity Ex- 
changes will be ready to assume their 
full role in the postwar American 
economy. 

I greatly appreciate your accept- 
ance of this invitation. The mere 
fact that so many of you, my friends 
or former colleagues, have given me 
such attention encourages me in the 
hope that I may go forward with 
your confidence in me,—my anchor’ 
to windward. 





With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 22.) 


to reach consumers through likewise 
“black” distribution channels. The 
only thing we can think of is that 
probably most of the members of the 
New York City Consumers Council 
have never been West of the Hudson 
River, and obviously know nothing 
about the milling and distribution of 
flour. 


Seek Higher Mark-ups 
° 


The New York Association of Flour 
Distributors has taken the lead with 
its recent decision to seek higher 
mark-ups for flour distributors from 
the Office of Price Administration. 
It fully realizes the difficult task 
ahead of it, but the facts at its dis- 
posal clearly indicate the justice of 
its position. A committee has been 
appointed to conduct the necessary 
survey, and present its findings to 
Washington OPA officials. 

Under the present OPA ruling, 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


= 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Nee 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. z 

















““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL’ 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its whee 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Marsh & McLennan 





INCORPORATED 
Chicago - New York 
Minneapolis 


# 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 














Planned Quality. x 


The government regulation, War Food Order 
No. 144, puts a premium on milling skill and 
up-to-date mill equipment. There is no milling 
organization anywhere better able than Shella- 
barger’s to meet this test in producing a superior 
80% extraction flour. Flour distributors will still 
find SILVER MIST a “best buy.” 





The SELABARGER MLS 2 
SALINA, KANSAS ES 
— 








DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















00 Naivile Tot ag SHE LLABARGER MILLS os ice tae 


SALINA, KANSAS COLUMBUS, OHIO 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading oites 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Che 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











MILLERS OF 


@ WHEATand RYE ® 


CRACKER FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS m" eases i = ICES "aan 
; ew Yor ashville eo 
. ra Chicago Enid Galveston 
ae — Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 100%. 


Millers of Hard and Seft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 




















Sch 





Minnesota Girt Frour . 2% =. . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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KANSAS 


Finer baking performance is 
still the mark of distinction 
for SUNNY KANSAS, in spite 


of government standard 

















wheat extraction rules. The 
extra values of SUNNY 
KANSAS are firmly based 


on proper wheat selection 







and top-notch milling skill. 





THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “te KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 







Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














The BARNETT ¢ & RECORD CO. 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











New York is one of the very few 
markets in the country operating un- 
der the highest permissible mark- 
ups. Consequently, local OPA offi- 
cials have no jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter, despite the fact that actual costs 
in the city would justify an increase. 
Cities not operating on this mark-up 
may appeal to their local officials for 
relief. 

From the few Cost figures we have 
seen, there is no question but that 
they have increased so much in the 
last several years that an advance in 
mark-ups is very essential. This can- 
not be obtained merely for the ask- 
ing, however, and positive proof must 
be submitted with the appeal. This 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors proposes to do. The 
outcome will be closely watched by 
distributors throughout the country. 


Explain Distribution Costs 

1@) ; 

Frequent criticism is_ directed 
against the cost of distribution, par- 
ticularly in respect to the basic foods, 
such as flour. It is a favorite topic 
with many self-styled consumer lead- 
ers, and we have also known some 
business men, not closely familiar 
with distribution, to say about the 
same thing. 

Possibly some distribution costs 
are too high, and that may even be 
true of flour. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that these costs exist, and must 
be paid for by distributors. Con- 
sumers, and frequently retail grocers, 
may not fully appreciate this situa- 
tion, and are ready to believe the 
criticism they hear. 

The only means by which this can 
be overcome is for distributors at ev- 
ery opportunity to explain the various 
factors which go into their costs of 
operation. Probably many of these 
costs are unknown to consumers, nor 
are retailers thoroughly familiar with 
wholesale operating costs: A better 
understanding on their part of these 
costs will make them less likely to 
believe the complaints that are di- 
rected against distribution. An effort 
in this direction will pay good divi- 
dends to all flour and food distrib- 
utors. 


Brand Names 

Oo 

Despite the upsetting conditions 
that exist in the flour distributing in- 
dustry, they will not last forever. 
Sooner or later distributors will again 
find themselves faced with the neces- 
sity of merchandising their flour in 
keen competition with others. They 
will once more actively seek the busi- 
ness of both retailers and consumers. 

Then brand names will again be 
an extremely important sales factor. 
If they are permitted to be forgotten 
during this emergency, all the money 
and sales effort that have been put 
back of them in the past will have 
been wasted. Despite the fact that 


‘flour is not the same as it was before 


the 80% directive, brand indentity 


, can and should be retained. 


All ‘distributors and millers are in 
exactly the same position. None can 
make the quality flour that they did 
before the 80% extraction order went 
into effect. From that standpoint no 
brand has an advantage over anoth- 
er. Therefore, there is as much rea- 
son to maintain brand identification 
as there ever was. Naturally ex- 
planations should be made regarding 
the change in quality, but brands, if 
they were at all well known, should 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLIN t 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
































Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





Kelly 
Seab 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that: for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
_ MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


NORFOLK, VA. 
—— 





LIGONIER, IND. 
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— 
The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY; MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








— 


IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. - 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








o e a“ 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





— Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS. 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states > 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











—— 
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N. E. GRAIN SHORTAGE LEADING 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING TOPIC | 


Speakers at Millers’ and Feed D Dealers’ Gathering at Har- 
risburg Hold Out Little Hope Until 
New Crop Year 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


Eastern Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The serious short- 
age of grains throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the Northeast, was 
stressed by speakers at the annual 
spring meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association, 
held at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pa., April 12. : 

None held out any hope for an im- 
provement in the situation at least 
until the new crop year. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late Horace A. Menchey, presi- 
dent of the association for a number 
of years, who died a week before the 
meeting. Mr. Menchey had been 
president of the Lancaster (Pa.)- Mill- 
ing Co. 

Warren K. Harlacher, Highspire, 
Pa., vice president of the organiza- 
tion, spoke feelingly of Mr. Menchey’s 
service to the organization. 

Nearly 160 millers and allied trades- 
men attended the meeting, which 
started with a luncheon at noon. 
A. O. Bucher, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, introduced the _ directors 
present, and the address of welcome 
was given by Miles Horst, secretary 
of agriculture for the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Horst, describing feed as a 
vital part of the state’s agricultural 
activity, pointed out that approxi- 
mately one half of the grain used 
in Pennsylvania must be brought in 
from other states. He said that the 
dairy and poultry industries represent 
about 60% of the state’s agricultural 
activity, and that it is now impossible 
to locate grain for these industries. 

Equitable distribution of the sup- 
plies of grain which are available is 
the greatest need of the moment, ac- 
cording to Mr. Horst. There are now 
10,000 fewer cows in Pennsylvania 
than there were a year ago, and 
chick hatches are running lower than 
last year. In placing the blame for 
this situation, Mr. Horst emphatical- 
ly declared that present. ceiling’ prices 
make any improvement impossible. 

Herman Fakler of Washington, D. 
C., vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, discussed the pres- 
ent grain situation. He said there is 
a distinct possibility of early price 
action on various commodities and 
millfeeds, and added that eventually 
a moderate revision of parity may be 
expected. 

Price control, in Mr. Fakler’s opin- 
ion, will be extended, -as_ will the 
flour subsidy, but definite informa- 
tion is not immediately available. 
The :flour subsidy will: be. continued 
until June 30, but after that Mr. 
Fakler explained, millers may face a 
10-day termination clause, which 
would make milling operations. very 
uncertain. ‘ 

Mr. Fakler outlined the _ steps 
which have been taken by. both the 
government and the milling industry 
during the period leading to the 
present regulations. He spoke of. the 
set-aside program suggested by mill- 
ers; and said that the industry had 
been left at a distinct disadvantage 
during March because of the higher 


wheat price ceilings, but that this 
situation had beén brought back to 
its previous status. 

Little grain, according to Mr. Fak- 
ler, is moving from farms, a condi- 
tion that needs to be changed imme- 
diately. In speaking of the farmers’ 
certificate plan, he said that many 
feel more positive action than this 
is needed to. get grain from the 
farms. It is the duty of all, he said, 
to urge farmers to market their sup- 
plies..He likewise declared that there 
will be a drastic reduction in the 
production of domestic flour unless 
wheat is brought from the farms. 

In speaking of the proposed reduc- 
tion of the domestic flour supply by 
25%, Mr. Fakler said there is no 
point in trying to make such a plan 
effective until more is known about 
wheat supplies. He also expressed the 
opinion that the farmers’ certificate 
plan will not make any additional 
supply of wheat available to mills. 

Mr. Fakler concluded his address 
by saying that, naturally, this coun- 
try desires to do all it can in reliev- 
ing famine, but that we also must 
be careful not to disturb our own 
economic structure. 

M. Clifford Townsend, vice presi- 
dent of Central Soya Co., Inc. (Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills), in discussing 
short supplies of grains, plainly said 
that the outlook is'not good. He 
added that there is much less corn 
available than there was a year ago. 
This is likewise true of many other 
grains, and in the aggregate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Townsend, there are 235,- 
000,000 .bus less feed grain to be had 
now than at the corresponding time 
last year. 

Mr. Townsend also said that pro- 
tein supplies are dangerously. low. 
Livestock units, he continued, have 
not been decreased by the number 
suggested and this situation has 
emphasized the scarcity of grains. 

Following the formal addresses, a 
period of questions and answers clear- 
ly indicated the seriousness of the 
grain shortage in Pennsylvania. Con- 
sideration was also given to recom- 
mending the end of price ceilings as 
a possible means of bringing more 
grain to the market. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion is scheduléed.to be held next fall, 
and it is probable that Atlantic City, 
N. J., will be selected as the site of 
the convention. 

Following the business session, a 
social hour was held in the hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS CO. PLANS 
$500,000 OREGON PLANT 


Portland, Oregon.—It has been an- 
nounced here that the Quaker Oats 
Co. has secured a site on the Wil- 
lamette. River where it will build a 
$500,000 Pacific Northwest plant. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SHARE SPLIT PROPOSED 
Chicago, :Ill—Stockholders. of the 
American: Bakeries Co.;;at a special 
meeting May 24, will consider a plan 
to issue One additional share. of: ‘the 
capital «stock for each - of - 292;506 
shares now owned. 
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OF BOUGH STABILITY 


1SDOM 


BIA-CivTi(n 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
' abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 'N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We are always ready ys fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas Ci: 
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THREE SMILES—John B. Hutson, former under secretary of agricul- 
ture who recently left the department for a United Nations post, here 
chats with Albert Faulhaber of American Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
retiring president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, and Carl 
Steinhauer of Union Steel Products Co., program chairman of the meet- 
ing, following Mr. Hutson’s speech on the world food crisis at the recent 
convention of the bakery engineers in Chicago. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included R. S. Dickinson, presi- 
dent, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb; W. M. Beardsley, 
vice president, Hayden Flour Mills, 
Inc., Tecumseh, Mich; M. F. Dough- 
erty, industrial relations manager, 
and John Snyder, both of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; A. J. Koe- 
nigsmark, president, Monroe Milling 
Co., Waterloo, Ill, and Ralph Voigt, 
president, Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

® 

Wayne Wilson of the Chicago of- 
fice of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation in Florida. 

s 

B. T. Erwin of the Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Fort. Worth, Texas, recently was a 
visitor of Charles C. Chinski, New 
York flour man. 

& 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president of the 
new overseas division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was a recent visitor to the 
company’s New York offices. 

® 

W. T. MeArthur, vice president and 
director of transportation for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and formerly man- 
ager of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation, recently visited the Kansas 
City office and the Pillsbury mill at 
Atchison. 

& 


Henry H. Cate, executive vice pres- 
ident, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, recently visited the Kansas 
City market. 

B 


LeRoy Whidby, fiour broker of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., spent several days 
in Atlanta recently. 

* 

L. K. Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., 
Atlanta, recently returned from a 
trip through North Carolina and 
South Carolina. : 

€ 


Morris Abelman, president of Puri- 


tan Mills, Atlanta, has returned from 


a vacation at Miami, Fla. 
a 


W. B. Lovvorn, representing the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. of Fort 


Worth, Texas, at Columbia, S. C., 
spent the week-end of April 13 with 
his daughter in Washington, D. C. 
€ 
W. OC. Baird of the Baird Brokerage 
Co., Nashville, has returned from a 
business trip of several days to New 
Orleans, La. 
e 


Among recent Nashville visitors 
were A. H. Gilster of the Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill; Norman Christ- 
ley of the Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., and Wallace Burhop of 
the Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

oe 


C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
returned from a trade trip through 
Arkansas. He reports consumer busi- 
ness in that state very good with re- 
tail stores having plenty of white 
flour. 

2 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., and president 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, has called for a com- 
munity planning clinic in Oklahoma 
City to further civic interests and 
promote industrial expansion. 

& 

Emil Schramm, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was a 
recent visitor to the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. 

& 

W. B. Madaus, assistant manager 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Mrs. Ma- 
daus, are spending a vacation in Ari- 
zona, where they are visiting a 
daughter at Tucson, 

« 

J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, is spending a 10-day vacation 
at Southern Pines, N. C. 

i. 

Lt. William Kelly, son of W. N. 
Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is currently expected home. He 
is in an army hospital at Salt Lake 
City, after returning from long 
service in the Pacific, where he had 


charge of a baking unit in the quar- 
termaster corps. 


John L. Greer of Brown-Greer Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Mrs. Greer 
were recent Atlanta visitors, making 
a stopover there en route home from 
Tampa, Fla. 

s 

J. Paul Smith of Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, well known to the trade through 
his former milling affiliations, recent- 
ly spent a day in New York with 
S. R. Strisik, but was unable to get 
hotel accommodations to permit a 
longer stay. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
NAMES THREE DELEGATES 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Three delegates 
have been appointed by the Cleve- 
land Flour Club to attend the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors’ convention in Chicago, May 12- 
14. The delegates, who were named 
at a meeting April 5, are Elmer 
Knerr, Montana Flour Mills Co; 
Frank Martens, Martens Distributing 
Co., and Sol Newman, Newman Flour 
Co. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GROUP STUDIES 
PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 


New York, N. Y.—A luncheon and 
meeting of the export committee of 
the Canadian National Millers Asso- 
ciation held in the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Luncheon Club April 9 
featured a general discussion of in- 
dustry problems. 

Those attending included J. L. 
Cavanaugh, export manager Maple 
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Mayor Pro Tem 
me 


Walter R. Scott, executive vice 
president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, was unanimously elected 
president pro tem of the city council 
of Kansas City this week. In this 
capacity he will preside over the 
council and serve as acting mayor 
in the absence of Mayor William EF, 
Kemp. ; 

Mr. Scott was re-elected represen- 
tative to the council for another two- 
year term in the city elections in 
March. Also just recently he was 
elevated to the position of executive 
vice president of the Board of Trade, 
after serving 23 years as its secre- 
tary. 





Leaf Milling Co., Ltd; Harold Moore, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; 
Herbert H. Parker, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; E. Vincent, Quaker 
Oats Co; G. Verity, St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; R. P. Kember, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd; H. C. 
Moore of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd; J. R. Patton and A. S. Hart of 
Quaker Oats Co., and Dr. Murphy, 
secretary of the association. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SHIFT AT PITTSBURGH 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Fred Lang has 
taken the place of James M. Sullivan 
as assistant to J. T. Sherry, repre- 
sentative here for Henkel Flour Mills, 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Sullivan is now 
associated with the Toledo office. Mr. 
Lang will be in charge of retail sales. 











AIB Food Publicist Says: 


For Youth Embarking on a Career 
Baking Offers Real Opportunity 


Recently the baking: industry as 
a whole has been a target of criti- 
cism from its more outspoken mem- 
bers because of a reported lack of 
industry-wide interest in promoting 
the occupation of baking as an attrac- 
tive livelihood, worthy of the consid- 
eration of high school and vocational 
school graduates who want to settle 
in a way of life that will prove not 
only profitable but interesting. 

A new publication, “The Baking 
Industry,” by Mary Kinnavey Moore, 
food publicist of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, is a current ex- 
ample of what the industry is doing 
to draw the attention of desirable 
young people to the baker’s trade 
and to the opportunities it offers. 

Baking, the nation’s “first” indus- 
try in number of employees and the 
world’s oldest manufacturing occu- 
pation, is the subject of the first of 
a series of monographs on 75 Ameri- 
can industries being published by the 


‘Bellman Publishing Co. of Boston, 


Mass. The booklet is designed particu- 
larly for the use of vocational ad- 
visors in high schools and veterans’ 
employment committees. 

Mrs. Moore’s account, only recent- 
ly off the press, covers the history 
of the baking industry, pointing out 
the close relationship between the 
advancement of agriculture and the 
development of the baking process 
and its basic role in civilization itself. 
“More than 10,000 years ago,” writes 
the author, “man was supplementing 


(A Book Review) 


his diet of fish and flesh by making 
bread.” 

In relating the history of baking 
through the ages, Mrs. Moore says, 
“An abundance of good bread always 
has been associated with man’s well 
being. Bread famines of the Mid- 
dle Ages in England, Germany and 
all Europe brought starvation, pesti- 
lence and death to thousands. There 
were bread riots in England; in Hol- 





Mary Kinnavey Moore 
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Jand, revolts began and_ spread 
throughout all. Europe. Oppressed 
peasants demanded the return of 
their rights to hunt, to fish, to bake 
pread and to own land. The French 
revolution, too, was a demand for 
an abundance of bread. 

“Following the trend established 
by the industrial revolution, baking 
passed first from the home into the 
shops of the neighborhood bakeries 
and then into the plants of the large 
wholesalers. The industry,” con- 
tinues Mrs. Moore, “is unique in that 
it is composed largely of small units 
scattered across the country.” 

Mrs. Moore cites the recent sharp 
increase in the consumption of bak- 
ery goods, in bringing the history 
of the industry up to the present. 

In classifying various branches of 
the industry, Mrs. Moore lists three 
groups—wholesale, retail and house- 
to-house, and explains the function 
of each. Later in the book she clas- 
sifies workers within the industry 
according to their separate tasks so 
that those entering the industry may 
know what is to be expected of them. 

The baking industry, Mrs. Moore 
points out, presents few occupation- 
al hazards. “In reviewing the occu- 
pational opportunities within the in- 
dustry,” concludes Mrs. Moore, 
“workers can make a choice between 
the hand-craft production of a va- 
riety of products or the machine 
production of a few. Both give op- 
portunities of advancement and prog- 
ress, and in either there are posi- 
tions of importance in the nation’s 
food industries.” 

Prepared with the assistance of 
Coeina A. Ruch, AIB librarian, the 
monograph also lists trade associa- 
tions, baking schools, trade publica- 
tions, an analysis of occupations and 
a bibliography. 

“The Baking Industry” may be ob- 
tained from the publisher at 6 Park 
Street, Boston 8, Mass., for $1 a copy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA GROUP 
SEATS NEW OFFICERS 


Philadelphia, Pa.—New officers of 
the Philadelphia Production Men’s 
Club recently installed were: presi- 
dent, James E. Wilson, American 
Stores Co; first vice president, Wil- 
liam Saloman, Wassell Pie Co; sec- 
ond vice president, R. E. Weaver, 
Weaver & Young; treasurer, William 
King, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., and secretary, Fred F. Hauser, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The executive committee consists 
of Harry Kuhn, Freihofer Baking Co; 
C. F. Sharpless, Federal Yeast Co; 
Frank Schinkowitz, Hanscom Bros., 
Inc; Donald A. Battiste, Batolite Co., 
and Frank B. Dietrich of Mrs. 
Smith’s Pie Co., retiring president. 

Efficient use of long extraction flour 
in both cake and bread baking was 
discussed at the meeting. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CRACKER MEN SCHEDULE 
SPEAKERS FOR MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers Association 
of America has scheduled two well- 
known fact-finding speakers for its 
annual meeting May 6-8, at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Thomas 
Spates, vice president and the direc- 
tor of personnel, General Foods Corp., 
Will make suggestions for improving 
employer-employee relations. Miss 
Marye Dahnke, director of the con- 
sumer service department for Kraft 
Foods Co., will offer merchandising 
siggestions in her address, “Crack- 
ers, Cheese—and People.” 
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Harry Alexander 
Re-elected by Bakers 
at Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City, Okla.——Harry Alex- 
ander, Oklahoma City manager of the 
Royal Baking Co., was _ re-elected 
president of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Association at the close of the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting held here 
March 31-April 2 at the Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Other officers are E. H. Van Ant- 
werp, Edmond, vice president; John 
Wallen, Oklahoma City, treasurer, 
and George Cox, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary. 

The convention, the first to be held 
by Oklahoma bakers in four years, 
was attended by more than 150 bak- 
ers from Oklahoma and adjacent 
states. 

Much of the convention time was 
devoted to a discussion of the 10% 
cut in the weight of loaves and rolls 
of bread authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration, and which was 
outlined by Gerald Williams, district 
OPA price specialist. 

Some bakers have already institut- 
ed the reduction in weight and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alexander, the plan 
will be eventually adopted by all. He 
estimated that the decreased loaf 
would mean, in effect, a reduction of 
one slice from each loaf and a slight- 
ly coarser textured bread. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. F. FRANKE HEADS 
MILWAUKEE EXCHANGE 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Harry F. Franke, 
head of the Franke Grain Co., estab- 
lished by his father, the late Herman 
F. Franke, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange to succeed Carl A. Houl- 
ton of the LaBudde Feed & Grain 
Co. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
election April 1 were Lewis E. Mc- 
Clellan, Cargill, Inc., first vice presi- 
dent; Charles F. Coughlin, the Riebs 
Co., second vice president; James G. 
O’Brien, formerly assistant .secretary- 
treasurer, secretary and treasurer, 
succeeding H. A. Plumb who refused 
renomination because of his health. 

Directors elected for three-year 
terms were Harold H. Hicks and 
Walter G. Zinn, incumbents, and 





Harry F. Franke 
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AFTER THE SPEECH—Retiring President Albert Faulhaber and Carl 
Steinhauer, program chairman, bend low to hear remarks of Jack Mac- 
Manus following his speech on army mobile bakeries, delivered at the 


recent meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 


Mr. Mac-., 


Manus, former lieutenant colonel, is vice president of Cushmans Sons, 


Inc., Scarsdale, N. Y. 





Raymond J. Weschler. Joseph H. 
Harris is the new member on the 
board of arbitration to which Elmer 
G. Koppelkam and William C. Moll 
were re-elected. ‘The board of ap- 
peals is comprised of Walter C. Hol- 
stein and Andrew L. Johnstone, in- 
cumbent. 

President Franke has been active 
in the’ grain and feed business since 
joining his father shortly after grad- 
uating from school. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R. K. DURHAM TO SPEAK 

Minneapolis, Minn.—R. K. Durham, 
technical director of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, will be 
the principal speaker at a meeting 
of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held here Satur- 
day, May 4. 


DEATHS 


Lucien M. Harris, 55, general sales 
manager and treasurer of the Fort 
Morgan (Colo.) Mills, Inc., and as- 
sistant vice president of the Inter- 
mountain Elevator Co. of Denver, 
died at his home April 11. In 25 
years in the business, Mr. Harris be- 
came well known in milling circles 
in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mex- 
ico. He was a brother-in-law of 
Oscar L: Malo of Denver, president 
of the Intermountain Elevator Co. 
and Fort Morgan Mills, Inc. 


Frank W. Dinsmore, 76, former 
sales manager of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. in New York, N. Y., died 
April 9 at. his home in Madison, .N. J. 
Mr. Dinsmore was born in Des Moines 
and was a plant manager for the 
National Biscuit Co. until 1915, when 
he joined Washburn Crosby with 
which firm he was connected until he 
retired in 1930. 


George Pytchford Broomhall, 63, 
eldest son of the eminent grain stat- 
istician, George J. 8S. Breomhall, who 
has been dead eight years, died re- 
eently in London. He had succeeded 
his father as managing director of 
the Northern Publishing Co., Ltd., 
and once had charge of the firm’s 
New York office. 


William Frederick Orr, 67, presi- 
dent of Robert Orr & Co., Nashville 
wholesale grocery firm, died unex- 
pectedly April 9. 














Colorado Farmer Wins 
Pillsbury Wheat Award 


Chicago, Ill.—A sample of hard red 
winter wheat grown in 1945 by Luth- 
er F. Givens of Sterling, Colo., was 
awarded first prize in the nation- 
wide wheat quality contest spon- 
sored by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. This is 
the fourth consecutive year in which 
Colorado wheat has taken first place 
in the national competition and the 
second that a Sterling, Colo., farmer 








Luther F. Givens 


has won the national Pillsbury Award 
for Agricultural Achievement. 

Second place award also was won 
by a Colorado wheat grower, R. E. 
Condon of Platteville, whose entry 
was a sample of hard red spring 
wheat. 

The wheat was judged by a com- 
mittee of agronomists including R. 
F. Crim, Department of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota; J. C. Hack- 
leman, University of Illinois; A. L. 
Clapp, Kansas State College, and K. 
E. Beeson, Purdue University. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRIBUTORS 
WILL ATTEND MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charlie Roland, the 
Roland Flour Co., and Henry Al- 
brecht, Eberle-Albrecht Flour. Co., 
president and treasurer respectively 
of the St. Louis Association of Flour 
and Bakers’ Supply Distributors, will 
attend the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors’ convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, May 12-14. 
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LEGION OF MERIT 
Hymie J. Sosland Decorated for 
Wartime Work With Quar- 
termaster Corps 


Kansas. City, Mo.—Hymie J. Sos- 
land, treasurer of Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc., and a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, was awarded the 
Legion of Merit by the War Depart- 
ment ‘April 11 for his services in the 
army as officer in charge of the Flour 
Section of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot. The presentation of the award 
was made by Major O. G. Kiefer of 
the staff of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, at the home of the recipient’s 
brother, David N. Sosland, in Kansas 
City, in the presence of a group of 
about 75 members of the milling and 








Hymie J. Sosland 


grain industries residing in the Kan- 
sas City area. 

The citation follows: “Capt. Hy- 
mie J. Sosland, 0908585, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, army of the United States, 
serving as contracting officer, Chica- 
go Quartermaster Depot, from June, 
1942, to November, 1945, effectively 
solved many complex problems in- 
cident to the purchase and distribu- 
tion of flour, wheat and other related 
items. He successfully carried out 
procurement programs vital to the 
health, comfort and welfare of the 
fighting forces of the United States.” 

Mr. Sosland purchased more than 
82,000,000 sacks of flour between 1942 
and 1945. The purchases were made 
for the army, the navy and the 
marine corps. In addition, huge quan- 
tities were procured for distribution 
by the army for civilian relief feed- 
ing in Europe and other parts of the 
world. Records of the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot show that in the 
fiscal years 1943, 1944 and 1945, total 
procurement of flour represented an 
outlay of $187,443,200. 

Besides flour, Mr. Sosland handled 
purchases of wheat, yeast, bakery 
malt, overseas brewers’ hops and 
malt, cracked corn, some forage and 
prepared doughnut mixes. The wheat 
procurement included full cargo lots 
that were sent to Europe for the re- 
lief of the liberated areas. 

Mr. Sosland left the secretaryship 
of Goffe & Carkener, Inc., in Kansas 
City in February, 1942, to join the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot as a 
civilian assistant to Harvey J. Owens, 
who was consultant to the command- 
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ing general of that depot. Mr. Sos- 
land -was commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant June 16, 1942, and was a 
captain at the time of his retirement 
from the army on Dec. 18, 1945. 
Other members of the staff of the 
Flour Section who served with Mr. 
Sosland for a time included Charles 
B. Dreyer of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City, who was a captain 
in the army, and Fred W. Pfizemayer 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York City, who was also a captain. 





Anderson 


(Continued from page 9.) 


“We seem to have used quite a lot 
of wheat as feed in the first quarter 
—enough so that, in spite of conserva- 
tion measures now in effect, the to- 
tal estimated amount of wheat used 
as feed in the entire first six months 
of the year is 90,000,000 bus. 

“The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics men are more sure of that 
since the farm stocks report came 
dut last Wednesday than they were 
when they wrote the report that I’m 
going to give you. So we put down 
90;000,000 for feed. .Under that we 
put the figure for seed, that’s 23,- 
000,000. Next let’s assume a carry- 
over next July 1 of 150,000,000; we’ll 
come back to this figure a little later, 
but let’s dssume it for now. Now 
we add up the -90 for feed, the 23 
for seed, and 150 for the assumed 
carry-over. The total is 263,000,000. 

“All right, subtract 263 from our 
stocks figure of 689, and we get 426,- 
000,000. That’s 426 available for 
domestic food and exports. How 
much of that is food? Well, without 
allowing anything for the current 
savings under the voluntary con- 
servation program, but figuring flour 
at the 80% extraction rate, let’s put 
down. 250,000,000 bus for food. 

“Take the 426 that’s available for 
food and éxport, subtract the 250 
representing food, and we get 176,- 
000,000 available for export. Our 
export goal, of course, is 225, so 
there’s a difference of 49,000,000 that 
has to come from one of two places 
—or both. 

“It has to come out of our own 
eating, or it has to come out of our 
prospective carry-over, or it has to 
come from both. 





“Looks” at Carry-over 

“Well, let’s go back and. look at 
that 150,000,000 bus we put down 
for the assumed carry-over as of 
next July 1. That isn’t a very big 
carry-over in relation to the stocks 
we got used to after the ever-normal 
granary was established, but_ there 
are two factors in our current situ- 
ation that would seem to give us 
some: leeway to reduce stocks: 

“One is the favorable new crop out- 
look and the other is the fact that 
millers can get by with somewhat 
smaller inventories now under the 
80% extraction order—than they had 


to have when they were blending to , 


a fixed patent. 

“Of course, it may be very difficult, 
if it’s possible at all, to get our stocks 
down. below. 125,000,000 to 150,000,- 
000 bus. To do so would call for a 
reduction in farm-stecks from 204,- 
000,000 bus on-April 1 to. about 30,- 
000,000 on July 1. Our July 1 farm 
stocks in 1931 were 37,000,000 and in 
1937 were 22,000,000. Those were the 
lowest farm stocks since the late 
twenties, so you can see we’d be get- 
ting farm stocks pretty low if we got 
down to 30,000,000. 


“TI don’t know whether farmers will 
sell enough wheat to let their stocks 
get that low. The favorable crop re- 
port. and the government’s open- 
priced purchasing program do encour- 
age farmers to sell, but it’s a little 
too early to forecast the results very 
clearly. 

“IT sum up the wheat situation 
about like this: 

“To meet our export commitments 
between now and the end of June, 
we've got to squeeze around 49,000,- 
000 bus out of our own consumption 
and our stocks.” 

Senator Magnusson of Washington 
attended the hearing to ask Secre- 
tary Anderson if it were not possible 
to substitute flour as an export to 
Japan instead of emphasizing wheat 
for relief purposes in that nation. He 
cited the accretion to our feed sup- 
plies if our Japanese program were 
largely flour. Secretary Anderson 
agreed that this was a possibility but 
did not say that such a recommenda- 
tion would necessarily be followed. 


Bakers Have Inning 


In the afternoon hearings, John T. 
McCarthy, president of The American 
Bakers Association, leveled a barrage 
of criticism at “Cumbersome OPA 
price relief procedures.” He charged 
that, if the price agency creeps as 
slowly in processing present relief ap- 
plications as its past reputation indi- 
cates, the current emergency period 
will not be merely the intimated 90 
days but will last indefinitely. This 
sharp statement came on the heels 
of Mr. McCarthy’s contention that 
USDA’s threatening slash in domestic 
flour-supply would create an over- 
whelming shortage of bread and bak- 
ery products, throw.much of the re- 
maining production into black market 
channels and force the low income 
groups (and larger families who are 
the principal consumers of bakery 
products) to replacement with higher 
priced foods, which may not even be 
available. 

The government’s “drifting policy” 
of trying one program on the heels 
of another without any really spe- 
cific action being given a chance to 
obtain results, Mr. McCarthy warned, 
would also tend to lengthen the in- 
dicated 90-day emergency, very prob- 
ably cripple the famine relief pro- 
gram and, coupled with the threat- 
ened 25% flour cut order, throw 
from 50,000 to 80,000 of: the nation’s 
250,000 bakery workers out of jobs. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, confirmed Mr. 
McCarthy’s fears of the proposed 
flour-slash order. He warned that a 
25% cut in flour below last year 
would mean about 32% reduction in 
the current supply of baked goods. 
This, .in turn, would bring such 
chaotic conditions in supplies that 
only government rationing of all bak- 
ery products could curb the suffocat- 
ing black marketeering that would 
result, Mr. Jungewaelter declared. 

Mr. McCarthy elaborated on the 
evils of the pending war food order, 
charging that by bringing on forced 
rationing, it was simply transferring 


operation of the emergency program: 


to the baking industry. If the people 
are favorable to the “relief-for-Eu- 
rope” program, he contended, the 
voluntary program will suffice. 

A. L. Taggart, Jr., of the Colonial 
Baking Co., representing the baking 
industry in Indianapolis, assented to 
this statement, stating that the vol- 
untary conservation plans would be 
more than effective if carried on in 
the same manner that the war loan 
drives were executed, 
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Mr. Taggart disclosed that the na- 
tion-wide publicity campaign for vol- 
untary food saving hardly touched 
Indiana and other midwestern states. 
If the program were instituted on a 
country-wide scale at a state-wide 
level, he advised, the American. peo- 
ple would be informed as to their 
requested share in the schedule and 
be more than willing to co-operate. 

Senator Capehart, Republican of 
Indiana, and committee chairman 
Murray, Democrat of Nebraska, ap- 
peared to agree with this line of rea- 
soning. Senator Capehart, mear- 
while, confronted USDA representz- 
tives with the accusation that gov- 
ernment authorities were payinz 
countless farmers for leaving sections 
of their land lie idle. Answered thet 
the purpose of such a program wes 
to put untillable land into use as pas- 
ture, Senator Capehart growled thet 
the “purpose was far from the re- 
sult” and demanded that the situz- 
tion be thoroughly investigated in 
order that the idle land might be 
cultivated for additional supplies of 
wheat and grain. 


Bakery Set-aside Discussed 


Chairman Murray interrogated bak- 
ing industry witnesses as to the ad- 
visability of setting aside one day a 
week when no baking goods wouid 
be either produced or sold in retail 
outlets. A consensus based on past 
experiences vetoed the suggestion as 
impossible for the economy 
of the bakers themselves and con- 
tended that more of the products 
would be consumed in the remaining 
five days than previously in the six- 
day period all together. 


Mills’ Need Cited 


Mr. McCarthy pointed out that, 
even without the proposed flour or- 
der, the nation facés a critical bread 
shortage because of the inability to 
secure wheat at milling centers. He 
urged the committee to use its influ- 
ence to drag the grain into milling 
channels or to cut some of the off- 
shore commitments. 

He emphasized that much of the 
foreign export was being derailed 
from humanitarian demands for nor- 
mal commercial channel supply— 
permitting use for feed, beverage 
production and industrial uses. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WAREHOUSE CONTRACT LET 


Portland, Oregon.—A contract for 
a new. warehouse building has been 
let by the Messal Bag Co., here. Cost 
of the building is estimated at $75,- 
000. 











Grain Policy 





(Continued from page 12.) 


minds of observers here. Inability 
to agree on a coherent and firm 
policy is contributing to the delay 
of farmers in selling grains. That 
the breaking point may not be far 
off is acknowledged now as the ‘ull 
impact of the feed grain shortage 
is expected to strike in the eastern 
feed deficit area this week. Increas- 
ing numbers of appeals for feed sup- 
plies by eastern poultrymen are 
reaching USDA, and as the House 
starts its debate on the price bill 
extension, the full fury .of eastern 
feeders who are facing serious finan- 
cial losses may result in amendments 
to the price bill which would re- 
quire the government to adjust feed 
grain prices to reflect the correc 
tions in feeding ratios which have 
been recommended to the Pace com- 
mittee and Secretary Anderson. 
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_» The new high-extraction flours by LARABEE—and 


os the breads and other baked products they make—are 
retal 

past quickly recognized by experienced bakers for their 
on as 

omy excellent quality. 


con- 
“op While these flours are new and different—new to 


@ six- the miller and to the baker—they carry the benefits 
of LARABEE’S thorough technical control and dem- 


that, onstrate the know-how acquired by many years of 
Ir or- 


bread milling all types of bakers’ flours for every baking KING OF KANSAS 


ty to 
. H purpose. This same experience and capacity for extra 
influ. i es SOUTHWESTERN HARD WHEAT FLOUR . 


silling care—in blending of compatible wheats, in special 
i. wheat washing and tempering operations, in modern e 
f the milling facilities—now pays off in new high-extraction GOOD NEIGHBOR 


railed 


oe flours with better, more dependable baking results. SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
erage Their well defined fermentation and baking values 


can be relied upon for easily standardized formulas RP am Ca ae eee 


=! and production schedules in the bakery. ACCORDING To WAR Foop ORDER 144 
The days ahead look brighter for those bakers 
who build their formulas and their products on these 


new high-extraction LARABEE flours. 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, kansas cirv, missouri 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The wheat scarcity pinch 
is felt a little more each day and fiour 
mill operations are steadily falling, while 
new sales continue at a very slow pace, 
consisting largely of sales made two or 
three days before shipment to regular cus- 
tomers whose needs are pressing. Even 
this rate of sales probably exceeds ‘ mill- 
ers’ current over-all acquisition of wheat, 
and it seems probable that the industry’s 
short position, created by wheat contract 
cancellations under WFO-144, -has not been 
improved recently. 

Bookings by southwestern mills last week 
averaged about 25% of capacity, com- 
pared with 27% in the preceding week 
and 88% a year ago. It is doubtful if 
millers were able to acquire new wheat 
holdings sufficient to balance these sales, 
except possibly in instances where the mill 
controls country stations. With certificate 
wheat now in the picture and CCC un- 
willing to sell to millers, the outlook for 
the next eight weeks is poor. 

Moderate bookings to bakers for immedi- 
ate shipment constitute the bulk of the 
small business being done. Family trade 
is scattered and light in total. Pressure 
for inducement to obtain flour has result- 
ed in offers to take flour at family ceil- 
ings where such a product can be used. 

Occasional export business was done in 
small volume, including. reported sales of 
family flour to go to Italy through Italian 
government buying, presumably because the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
which has been supplying Italy, is unable 
to obtain the flour it wants. 

Production rates continue to slump, as a 
result of difficulties in getting wheat, and 
have been averaging less than a five-day 
week lately. The Kansas City rate of mill 
activity dropped to 72%, which compares 
with 84% a week ago and 69% a year ago. 

Price levels continue firm and there is 
now as much upward pressure on prices 
from buyers as there normally would be- 
downward. Quotations April 13, sacked: 
established brands of family flour $4@4.40, 
bakery straight grade $3.31, high gluten 
$3.51; soft winter standard grade $3.35. 

The treasury department also -was seek- 
ing flour last week for the coast guard, 
but was able to obtain only a few scat- 
tered lots. Most mills could not book 
because of the wheat situation. 

Ten mills report. domestic business ac- 
tive, 4 fair, 4 quiet, 2 slow and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Difficulty in getting 
wheat brought sales for the week to an 
average of 19%, compared with 32% the 
previous week and 70% a year ago. Bak- 
ers took 80% of sales and the family 
buyers 20%. Operations ranged from zero 
to 80% and averaged 50%, compared with 
89% a year ago. Prices were stable and 
closed unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
rate points in trucks, 100-lb cottons, April 
13: family, 80% extra emergency $4.10@ 
4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32, unenriched; in 
trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: The wheat scarcity was the 
dominant factor here last week. The presi- 
dent of one of the city’s large mills said 
his firm had a 22-day supply of wheat. 
Most of the wheat that comes in is ear- 
marked for the CCC for export. An- 
other large mill official said his com- 
Ppany’s supply was 30 days and that he 
“wouldn’t be surprised if milling opera- 
tions have to be curtailed before the new 
wheat crop starts moving to market in 
July.” Very little booking of additional 
flour was _ reported. Millers are content 
with trying to satisfy old customers who 
ean furnish shipping directions now. Pro- 
duction has been curtailed. Formerly, 
Omaha mills operated 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Two operated on a 
six-day week. Another mill had cut pro- 
duction down to a five-day week. No 
army inquiries were reported here last 
week. Mills said they were doing a bal- 
anced family and bakery business. Export 
licenses were coming through in proper 
fashion. Export business was lively at two 
mills. Harassing millers also were the bag 
shortage and boxcar shortage. The former 
is more severe due to a 45-day-old strike 
at an Omaha bag firm which supplied 
most millers with shipping bags. Prices 
have not changed. 

Wichita: Mills operated from five to six 
days for an over-all average of five and 
one half days. Shipping directions were 
good. Very little flour was sold and mea- 
ger sales were confined to city trade. 
Mills were unable to offer any flour for 
forward shipment and were refusing such 
orders because of wheat scarcity. A sharp 
curtailment in production is anticipated, 
due to lack of wheat. 

Hutchinson: Mills devoted most of their 
attention to informing the trade that lack 
of wheat prohibited acceptance of new flour 
bookings last week. Sales were limited 
to scattered single carlots for immediate 
shipment. The family trade showed some 
revival of interest after being dormant for 
six weeks and was ordering out “Emer- 
gency” flour, some for the first time. The 
backlog is slipping almost to the vanish- 





ing point and operations generally are 
on a half time basis. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour has been good 
but sales are small as it is almost impos- 
sible to buy wheat to cover them. Ship- 
ping directions are arriving in good volume. 

Texas: The only sales are of family flour 
in limited quantities to needy established 
customers; however, this demand has 
dropped materially, as buyers generally 
are now filled up for the present, and 
total sales are of rather trivial volume. 
Operations are 50 to 60% of capacity in 
most cases, though some units having 
more unfilled orders than the majority 
are running 100%. Prices are unchanged; 
quotations April 13, 100’s: family flour 
80% $4.30@4.35, standard bakers 80% $3.54, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers are 
merely marking time and awaiting develop- 
ments. They’ are not satisfied that they 
can take care of business already on their 
books before the subsidy expires June 30, 
and are not keen about taking on any 
more, with the wheat supply situation as 
it is. No one knows whether the sub- 
sidy will be continued after that date or 
not, and in the meantime they antici- 
pate plenty of trouble getting wheat. 

A lot of buyers do not seem to realize 
just how critical the wheat shortage is, 
and some of them have gone so far as 
to have their bankers intercede for them, 
and find out why mills do not accept 
proffered orders, after having done busi- 
ness with them for many years. 

The millers want to accommodate their 
customers, but under the circumstances they 
will not accept:business they are not sure 
they can fill. They are getting a few 
certificates for wheat under WFO 144, 
but they are not getting the deliveries 
these certificates call for as fast as they 
would like. The millers hope that after 
seeding is finished farm supplies will be 
marketed. Much, of course, will depend 
upon the outlook for the growing crop. 

Export inquiry from almost every quar- 
ter is insistent, but has to be ignored. 
The government and the army are in the 
market right along, but able to get only 
a small percentage of needs. Future book- 
ings will depend entirely upon the supply 
of wheat available for grinding. ; 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week represented about 26% of capacity, 
compared with 60% a week earlier, and 
53% a year ago. 

Quotations April 15: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
demand continues heavy, but millers have 
to proceed cautiously. . Sales are limited 
to the quantity of wheat they can buy. 
No millfeed offerings are available, every 
ton being absorbed as made. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business was practically 
at a standstill last week. Some mill agents 
and brokers were only able to sell scat- 
tered small lots to buyers in immediate 
need of flour. Many mills were out of 
the market and their representatives said 
they were devoting their efforts to ob- 
taining shipping directions. These were 
easy to get. It was one of the dullest 
weeks in years. Family flour demand was 
heavy, but sales were light due to scarcity 
of wheat and bags. Quotations April 13: 
spring 80% $3.47, family flour $4.11, hard 
wear 80% $3.47, soft winter 80% $3.41 


St. Louis: Mills report no improvement 
in wheat offerings; consequently mills are 
slow to offer other than to the regular 
trade. There is a steady demand for ex- 
port and from domestic sources, which 
mills have had to pass up due to the 
scarcity of wheat. Jobbers ‘report new 
business extremely light. The trade in 
general is upset by the recent announce- 
ment of a suggested 25% cut in flour re- 
quirements. Bakers are anxious buyers, but 


mills are only taking care of present wants 
when possible. 

Central states mills report business rath- 
er light. A fair demand exists .which 
they are unable to take care of. 

Quotations April 13: prices are at the 
ceiling. 

Toledo: All signs in this section so far 
are that the certificate plan is not going 
to induce farmers to sell their wheat. Some 
in the trade believe that an advance in 
ceiling of 30@35c for the rest of April 
might do it. Movement of wheat has not 
dried up entirely but is very scanty. Some 
deliveries are being made by trucks at 
mill doors. Millers are not in position to 
sell flour beyond mill stocks of wheat as 
there is no telling when or whether they 
will be able to get the wheat. Output 
and operation of the mills has been re- 
duced to five days or less per week not 
only because they can’t get as much 
production of ‘“‘Emergency”’ flour from their 
capacity, but because their supply of wheat 
is drying up and disappearing. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers are in the 
buying mood, but most mills are short of 
wheat and cannot confirm offers. This is 
an exceptional situation. 

Should Washington decide to cut mill- 
ing capacity 25%, there would be a short- 
age of bread and rolls, and with the scarc- 
ity of shortening there will be a _ short- 
age of sweet goods. Most flour mer- 
chants believe that the 25% cut in the 
milling capacity is not essential at this 
time. New wheat in Texas and Oklahoma 
should be ready for the market in ap- 
proximately eight weeks. The demand for 
flour from bakers and jobbers was very 
brisk the past week on account of the 
publicity that the newspapers gave the 
probable reduction in milling capacity. Most 
bakers are using 80% extraction flour at 
this time. 

Quotations April 13: 
gluten 80% $3.86, spring wheat 80% $3.76; 
hard winter 80% $3.70; soft wheat 80% 


$3.70. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Due to the great difficulty of 
securing wheat, very little flour is being 
sola by mills. The big effort is to take 
care of established customers as far as 
facilities permit. While the situation is 
particularly trying on all classes of the 
trade, there are plenty in the trade who 
predict that the worst is yet to come. 
Even small quantities of flour, according 
to some in the trade, will be difficult to 
obtain late next month and in June. Quo- 
tations April 13: northwestern 80% $3.70; 


southwestern 80% $3.70; soft wheat 80% 
$3.80. 
New York: Shortages of flour in the 


metropolitan area grow increasingly seri- 
ous. Reductions in shipments, due to lack 
of wheat, bring the incoming volume to 
the lowest figures in years and all new 
buying is on the emergency basis. Jobbers 
and the smaller bakers are particularly 
hard hit and already some shops have had 
to close because of the lack of ingredi- 
ents. The proposed 25% cut in bakery 
and family flour arouses further fears of 
crippling many more of these smaller 
units and the pressure on brokers and 
jobbers is tremendous. Mill representa- 
tives report that orders for literally mil- 
lions of sacks of flour are on hand await- 
ing filling. They are busy not taking 
contracts and giving the reasons therefor. 
While the situation on all flours is bad, 
with mills from all parts of the country 
completely withdrawn, soft wheat flours 
are probably in the worst situation. Not 
only are they scarcely available now, but 
they have been tight for several months 
and offered only the scantest proportions 
since 80% extraction regulations. 
Quotations April 13: 80% high glutens 


$3.95, standard patents $3.75, soft winters 
$3.77. 
Boston: New flour sales are virtually 


dried up as mill agents are marking time 
to see what decision the government will 
make relative to the contemplated order 
cutting sales by mills 25%. The baking 
trade is somewhat encouraged over the 
delay in issuing the order pending the 
hearing scheduled before the Senate small 
business committee on April 15. The mia- 
jority of mills are withdrawn from the 
market in view of the tight cash wheat 
situation and the only commitments being 
accepted come from regular customers who 
are in need of flour immediately. Ship- 
ments are being spread out with numer- 
ous mills operating on a reduced work 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotatiens on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 
(Quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 





Chicag 
ee GOED tab pnwdddetncsisecds $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% ...........+.. +++ @3.47 
Soft winter 80% ........... eeeee 8.41@3.61 
Rye flour, white ............... 6.60 @7.17 
Wye. MOU, MOE. 0 vices cdeees 5.00@6.00 
Wemtdrinag BOM oo. cece e cs cicecs «++ @3.66 

New York 
ETE CRET ere ce fee $...@3.75 
SE. PE ao hoa hei CSeeees eas tt...@3.95 
Hard winter 80% ............:. ey eee 
Soft winter 80% -+.@3.77 
Rye flour, white vr ee 
Rye flour, dark cor @ ace 
Semolina 80% ........eeeseecees ---@3.78 
Seattle 8. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $...@... $...@... 
Soft winter 80% ... ...@3.65 ...@... 
POMRTY vvccscccdcescs voc@ i» oe @ see 
Dakota std. patent .. ...@... ...@... 
Montana std. patent.. ...@... ...@... 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


glutens. ‘ 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
++» @3.3 ++-@ ... $..-@3.60 $...@3.70 
o60@ .4- = =++-@3.31 3.60@3.55 ...@3.70 
o++@... .6-@3.35 ...@3.80 ...@3.80 
7.06@7.15 ...@... .:.@6.61 ...@7.00 
6.45@6.55 ...@... ...@65.76 - @6.50 
+++ @3.62 ...@... «...@3.99 ...@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.73 $3.75@3.77 $...@3.76 $...@... 
«++@... tt3.95@3.97 -»-@3.86 «ate. wee 
-++-@3.73 3.75@3.77 -@3.7 eT a 
--+@3.75 3.75@3.7 -@3.70 6.10@5.20 
7.15 @7.30 ro, ee «+»@7.40 ote vee 
Sa OMe SST eee Te eee ey ares 
<6 Ee. oe o06.. CeeBPate® vec tee 

Toronto **Winnipeg 

Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@6.40 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.70 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.40 ...@... 
**In cot- 


798-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh 


spring wheat high 
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week. Bakers are now as much cop. 
cerned over the dangerous sugar situa. 
tion, and many will avoid closing only 
because of limited supplies of off-shore 
refined sugar being diverted to this mar. 
ket. Quotations April 13: spring 804% 
$3.75@3.77, spring’ high gluten, nominaj 
$3.95@3.97; southwestern 80% $3.75@3.77. 
soft winter 80% $3.75@3.77. 
Philadelphia: The'tone of the flour mar. 
ket was firm to strong last week. Some 
of the mills have withdrawn, or are ac. 
cepting business ,in very small quantities 
and only for prompt delivery. Problems 
confronting the industry are steadily ip. 
creasing. The stringent wheat supply situ. 
ation, and the squeeze created by failure 
of the government to advance the Aprij 
subsidy rate, despite a 3c advance in wheat 
ceilings, is causing the greatest concern, 
The pending order requiring mills to re. 
duce shipments of flour to the domestic 
trade by 25% adds further to the woes 
of millers and bakers. Additional ills 
are reducing their work week in an at. 
tempt to stretch wheat stocks, which they 
are unable to replenish, even when in pos. 
session of preference certificates. Locaj 
demand is active, with bakers anxious to 
obtain as much flour as possible, prior to 
the effective date of the pending order, 
Quotations April 13: spring wheat 380% 


$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; soft win- 
ter straight, nearby, 80% $3.75. 
Pittsburgh: Mill agents are confining 


their activities to taking care of regular 
customers and little new flour business 
is passing. Reports of wheat shortages 
and probable flour rationing caused a buy. 
ing spree on flour to develop at grocery, 
chain and supermarket stores the past week, 
Mill representatives with family flour to 
offer soon disposed of all available sup. 
plies, Straight cars of family flour ip 
ten-car or less lots sold in a scattered 
way. Flour offerings to bakers are prac. 
tically nil. Demand for flour already 
ordered is brisk, but shipments from most 
mills are about three weeks behind sched. 
ules into this district. Shortage of fats 
is now a serious problem of bakers here, 
Business in retail and wholesale bakeries 
keeps at a high level. About 50% of large 
and small baking establishments have cut 
the size of the bread loaves as requested 
by Washington to conserve wheat. 
Quotations April 13: 80% hard winter 
flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70: 
Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25@4.71, 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: With little prospect of 
relief making itself evident, mills are not 
offering flour but merely maintaining their 
policy of supplying as many of their es- 
tablished customers as possible. No book- 
ings are made, and many mills anticipate 
closing down before the new crop comes 
in. In the meantime, New Orleans wharves 
are handling a. great deal of flour for ex- 
port, the Napoleon Ave. wharf having re- 
ceived 8,000 tons in one day last week. 

Ceiling prices April 13: hard winter 80% 
$3.48; soft winter 80% $3.60; spring wheat 
80% $3.58; prices f.o.b. mills, except last, 
which is f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Atlanta: With so many changes in the 
flour business, members of the industry 
say they don’t know where they stand. 
Representatives are making every effort to 
take care of regular customers but are 
afraid to make calls because someone may 
want to buy and no promises can be made. 
Reports say it might be hard sledding for 
buyers who have shopped around and 
bought here and there in the past, as no 
one will feel responsible for them. 

Shipping directions continue to flow in. 
There is a backlog in many instances and 
the family flour trade is faced with lack 
of bags, especially for smaller quantities, 
in addition to not knowing if they will 
have the flour to fill them. Some sec- 
tions have reported renewed consumer runs 
on family flour due to newspaper pub- 
licity of the past week. 

Quotations April 13: family flour, hard 
or soft 80% $4.59 plain, $4.71% self-rising; 
bakery flour $3.58@3.60, nominal. 

Nashville: Mills made few new sales in 
this territory last week. In order to have 
sufficient running time the past two or 
three weeks, since most blenders had 
stocked up in February, some mills have 
made sales for export and as a result 
are not- pushing for domestic sales. How- 
ever, after the rumor that officials in 


, Washington wefe planning an order to ra- 


tion flour, many inquiries came in and 
some sales were made, but most sales con- 
sisted of only a-few small lots, as mills 
are not willing to book far ahead due to 


the scarcity of wheat. Outbound ship- 
ments to merchants, jobbers and _ whole- 
salers range from slow to fairly good 


this week. Prices are about unchanged. 
Local bakers report sales continue excep- 
tionally good on bread, rolls, cakes, pies 
and cookies, and while the majority of 
the larger bakers are using the new ¢x- 
traction flour, some of the medium-sized 
bakers indicate they still have cnough 
white ffour for another week or so. 

Quotations April 13: soft wheat, 80% &* 
traction $5.10@5.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: It is understood that well ove 
500 protests on the rumored 25% flour re 
duction have gone to Congress, which may 
be successful in forestalling action at this 
time. The serious situation confronting 
flour millers in this area is pointed up bY 
recurrent reports that large units may © 
shut down completely within the near fu 
ture. Increasing frequency of such ff 
ports would lead to the belief that th 
may happen in the near future. Whe# 
classes are not considered in the 30-dé 
inventory limitation, and trade source 
point out that this works an addition 
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nardship on the milling industry. Vari- 
ous units may have one type which may 
not be needed by that particular mill, 
whereas another mill may need the same 
type desperately. Thus mills are forced 
to grind only what types they may have 
on hand, and this ig causing serious dis- 
jocation in the distribution pattern. No 
four boekings are being made. Mills are 
paving a hard time keeping their regular 
customers supplied and customers, on the 
other hand, are not too critical of the 
variety of flour which may be delivered to 
them. Quotations hold steady at full ceil- 
ings, around $3.65 sack. 


Portland: Mills doing little or nothing 
on new flour bookings. They are wait- 
ing for government policy with respect to 
cutting down their operations on domestic 
grind. They cannot buy wheat and sup- 
plies are dwindling at a rapid rate. A 
general closure is forecast by the middle 
of May unless the government extends re- 
lief in the form of wheat. 

Mills are grinding on their old bookings. 
They are spreading out their shipments 
to as Many customers as possible. Some 
export flour bookings to Europe have been 
made, limited quantities on which the 
government has given export licenses. Oth- 
er export shipments are going ahead in 
limited quantities on old bookings. On 


the whole, mills are upset by the govern- 
ment program, trying to figure out where 
they stand. 


Quotations on April 13: high gluten $3.57, 
plue stem bakers $3.37, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.25, whole 
wheat 100% $3.57, graham $3.37, cracked 
wheat $3.37. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Nothing new developed 

in the flour milling industry in this part 
of Canada during the week. Mills are 
poked up with orders for the British 
Ministry of Food until end of July and 
more business could be done for ship- 
ment within that period if the capacity 
were available for production. Other mar- 
kets to which Canadian mills are al- 
lowed to sell flour are regularly taking 
supplies but no bookings beyond end of 
May shipment are permitted on this busi- 
ness. Canadian flour mills are now re- 
ceiving 10% less wheat for the produc- 
tion of flour for the domestic market than 
was the case last year. so that sales will 
be reduced by that quantity for so long 
as this regulation is in effect. Prices are 
at ceiling levels in the domestic market 
and the export price is fixed at present 
rate until end of July. Quotations April 
13: for export, government regulation flour 
$11.70 per 280 lbs, f.a.s. Montreal seaboard, 
$11.75 Halifax, $11.80 New York, for ship- 
ment to end of July; top patents for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Enough 
is being produced to take care of domestic 
grindings but wheat is too scarce to per- 
mit of much export flour trade. The 
ciling is the price. Quotations April 13: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.40 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $2. 

Winter wheat is not coming out from 
farms. Any farmers who have stocks are 
inclined to hold in view of the small acre- 
age to be harvested this season. Prices 
are at the ceiling. Quotations April 13: 
best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, 
which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export demand for Canadian 
four last week came from sources re- 
quiring relatively small amounts and total 
sales were not large. Supplies were sold 
to China, West Indies and some small 
countries in Africa. Domestic trade con- 
tinues keen and mills are booked up for 
some time. Supplies are moving freely. 
Quotations April 13: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.40, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $4.60, 

Vancouver: Flour business, especially on 
the export side, continues very much un- 
settled in this territory. Mills are show- 
ing no disposition to make any offers 
pending general clarification of the whole 
government picture. There are still good 
inquiries from Chinese buyers but no busi- 
ness has been confirmed. The domestic 
picture is likewise clouded. by the world 
feeding situation. Reports that American 
bakers may have supplies reduced are 
not expected to affect Canada, since flour 
men here believe that the American pic- 
ture is largely one of distribution, a sit- 
vation which does not affect this country. 
However, flour men here are watching the 
situation very closely and only filling im- 
Mediate needs. Supplies for the domestic 
trade are reported fair especially for hard 
Wheat grinds although the volume of cake 
aid pastry flour is down considerably. 
Hard wheat flour prices as of April 13 
Were unchanged, cash car quotations for 
‘otton 98’s: first patents $5.40, bakers pat- 
ts $5, vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake 
aid pastry flour is quoted unchanged to 
the trade at $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


: With less feed coming on 

the market the pressure from buyers in- 
8 Bach succeeding week sees_ less 
nillfeed available, and what little there is 




















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


has to be spread more thinly. Millers 
are striving to care for contracts already 
on books, and have nothing to: offer for 
either spot or future shipment. Ceiling: 
$37.75. 


Kansas City: Millfeed has fallen into a 
state of stagnation, with only an occa- 
sional car reaching normal merchandis- 
ing channels, Mixed car trade is taking 
some portion of the production and old 
contracts absorb practically all the rest, 
which is not very much now that 80% ex- 
traction and much lower mill operating 
levels prevail. Carlot ceiling: $36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Wheat scarcity has fur- 
ther reduced supplies of millfeeds and 
there is a continued good demand. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, burlaps, car- 
loads for southern deliveries $1.95; for 
northern deliveries $1.90. 


Omaha: The millfeed shortage has not 
changed with addition of further govern- 
mental restrictions on the grain and feed 
industry. It has grown shorter, if any- 
thing. Prices remained the same. 


Wichita: Millfeed shortages continue se- 
vere. A further reduction in production 
because of wheat scarcity makes a tight 
market tighter. Limited offerings are con- 
fined to mixed car trade. Some mills ex- 
pect soon to have no offerings. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 


Salina: Demand is exceptionally good with 
prices steady and supplies inadequate. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed inquiry was broad 
and active. Meager stocks went to the 
established mixed car trade. Quotations 
at ceilings: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 


Fort Worth: Production generally now 
only 50 to 60% of capacity, further lim- 
iting supplies, and the bulk of the output 
is being used by mills in their own mixed 
feeds; the present situation is tighter than 
at any time yet. Quotations at ceiling: 
wheat bran $42.20, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Production of millfeed has 
shrunk at least one third in making ‘‘Emer- 
gency” flour and still more from curtailed 
operation of the mills on account of the 
scarcity of wheat. All millfeeds command 
ceiling price of $42.37 sacks, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: The feed situation remains 
the same with none to offer. 


Buffalo: An ever decreasing output which 
will most likely continue, at least until the 
new wheat crop is available, is making the 
millfeed situation tighter and tighter. The 
only hope of any immediate improvement 
in the opinion of many in the trade is 
for the government, or an agency of it 
such as the Commodity Credit Corp., to 
induce farmers by some means to start 
moving grain from the farms to ele- 


vators. Quotations: $41.55 straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 
Boston: No improvement in supplies is 


expected in the immediate future and de- 
mand is not being eased sufficiently by 
spring pasturage to have an over-all ef- 
fect: Bartering continues to be a major 
practice in feed trading and this is affect- 
ing millfeed supplies coming into this mar- 
ket. Millfeeds for resale are virtually un- 
obtainable. Mill run $45.67@46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand readily absorbing 
the limited offerings; market is very firm; 
mill run $44.84@465.34, \ 

Pi hh: Millfeed situation was more 
critical the past week. Mixed .cars car- 
ried less millfeeds and previously a small 
portion of wheat feeds demands came into 


the district in this manner. Mill run, car- 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61@44.65, mixed 
cars $1 higher. 


Atlanta: Demand heavy; supply far short 
of demand; mill run $46.20@46.70. 

Seattle: Millfeed market is featureless, 
caused by a tightness of supplies which is 
unprecedented. There has been a heavy 
scramble within the past few weeks for 
screenings of all types, to be used by the 
feed trade in ground form te partially 
take the place of the almost-extinct mill- 
feed. No mills who have feed departments 
are selling millfeed outside, and those 
mills who do not have feed departments 
are beginning to use their mill offal for a 
lever in obtaining supplies of scarce types 
of wheat, wherever this is possible. Out 
of the confusion and uneertainty only one 
thing is certain, and that is that sup- 
plies are going to get scarcer between 
now and new crop, because despite reports 
of curtailment the demand for feed con- 
tinues at an unprecedented rate. Mill run 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed conditions remained tight 
with bookings curtailed due to inability 
of plants to obtain sufficient grain ahead 
to assure delivery through May. Millfeed 
curtailed also by 80% extraction of flour. 


Quotations (unchanged): mill run $36.30 
carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $37, 
ceiling; California prices: $42.08 carlots, 


f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices 
$1 above San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed production is 
inadequate for domestic requirements. Mills 
are doling out their supplies equitably 
among customers. Exports were prohibited 
after March 1 and this ban will not be 
lifted until June 15. Quotations April 13: 
ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues strong for 
all types of millfeed and, despite the large 
output, supplies are far short of require- 
ments. Most of the run from western 
mills is going to eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 


$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators $3 
extra. 
Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 


very heavy, buying being accentuated by 
the continued cold, wet weather. Dealers 
are finding it difficult to get any volume 
of supplies from western mills and /are 
maintaining strict rationing of all sales. 
Prices are unchanged, cash car quotations: 
bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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flour because their bins are about bare, 
but prices continue so high that sales are 
light and made only when absolutely need- 


ed and immediate delivery is promised. 
Rye flour, fancy white $7@7.10, medium 
$6.90 @7. 


bo gy se Constantly increasing 
strength developed in the rye flour situa- 
tion during the past week, due to the bull- 
ish action in the futures market. Prices 
are sharply higher, with the market almost 
bare of offerings. Some mills have with- 
drawn, possibly until the next crop starts 
to move. Demand is fairly active. White 
patent $7.15@7.30. 

New York: Mills have generally with- 
drawn their rye quotations. <A few sales 
were indicated early last week, and 
buyers are interested in purchasing, but 
mills are not interested and the figures 
quoted are nearly all nominal. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is strong 
but supplies are scarce and prices are 
firm. Quotations, cottons: white $7, me- 
dium $6.90, dark $6.50. 

Chicago: Higher prices again kept buy- 
ers out of the market. As a result only 
seattered small sales were made. Direc- 
tions were good. White patent rye $6.60 
@7.17, medium $6.41@6.50, dark $5@6. 

Cleveland: May rye made a new high 
this week—$2.47 bu or $15 bbl for white rye 
flour. Jobbers are inclined to discontinue 
handling rye flour at these prices. Some 
bakers have discontinued baking rye bread. 
Patent white rye flour $7.40 cwt, medium 
white rye flour $7.30 cwt. ‘ 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.85, medium 
dark $6.75, Wisconsin pure straight $7.20, 
Wisconsin white patent $7.65. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 37@6ic last 
week. Sales and shipping instructions were 
better. Pure white flour $6.51, medium. 
$6.41, dark $5.76, rye meal $5.92, 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


- Toronto-Montreal: These mills are run- 
ning steadily and have enough business 
booked to keep them so until end of June. 
No sales beyond that date have as yet 
been made. Supplies of oats are limited 
and consequently the equalization fee on 
exports of rolled oats and oatmeal is now 
at a high figure. The ceiling is the 
price. Quotations April 13: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto, or Montreal. 











RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Inquiry is good in the face 
of a runaway grain market. Rye touched 
an all-time high in this market last week. 
The supply of grain is very tight, and 
millers will not sell a bag of flour unless 
they are absolutely sure they can get the 
rye. They are not taking any chance of 
having unfilled business on hand when the 
ceiling on rye takes effect June 1. Ask- 
ing prices are at a record high, and mere- 
ly nominal. Pure white rye flour $7.05@ 
7.15 sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $6.85@6.95, pure dark $6.45@ 
6.55. 


Pittsburgh: Buyers are interested in rye 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Kansas City tle Duluth 

July Sept July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
April 9 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% owe ovee oaee eos 
April 10 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 11 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April -12 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 13 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 
April 15 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% ives re wie 

-—CORN— 7" r RYE ~ c ——OATS. < 

Chicago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago 

May July May July May July May July May July 
April 9 ... 121% 121% 237% 148% 227% Ae 83 81% 17% 
April 10 121% 121% 242% 148% 232% 83 82% 79 17% 
April 11 121% 121% 240% 148% 230% 83 81% 79 76% 
April 12 121% 121% 236 148% 227% 83 80% 79 76% 
April 13 121% 121% 241 148% 232% Sees 83 81% 79 17% 
April 15 121% 121% 245 148 236% oe es 83 81% ° 79 77% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) of date April 6, and corresponding 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
date of a year ago: 


as compiled by the secretary of the 





c—Wheat—7,  -———-Corn——, -——Oats———, -—-Rye——, -~Barley— 
1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Baltimore ........... 1,188 527 65 363 1,652 7 826 os 4 
so RE te wis 423 se = o* 6 ee oT a os o. 
pS rr ere ae 931 3,312 1,120 266 2,042 730 18 156 292 412 
POR. < 4:6 Cocenemerce ne 279 be 633 ee 9% ie 459 es ee 
CONMIGO Soe schovawd 480 1,877 9,938 6,053 2,418 704 623 6,694 665 1,226 
MORE > 66, 6 Fiera Se ve es S.6 on 9 ie oe “8 os a¢ 
UE ick vai eks 6,107 11,175 118 1,993 3,584 3,392 318 650 6,131 
Fort Worth ......... 2,555 7,166 89 209 613 243 . 37 85 87 
Galveston ........... 907 1,315 “8. 363 498 es re? se ws 
Hutchinson .......... 1,073 = 7,671 Pe is oe Pe on 5a 64 
Indianapolis ......... 74 623 1,473 1,201 254 34 oe 18 2 re 
Kansas City ......... 3,096 19,834 1,727 2,262 291 41 136 296 298 872 
Milwaukee ........... - 229 735 244 109 3 es 2 3,290 3,257 
Minneapolis .......... 1,384 10,677 1,019 845 5,429 705 489 971 3,269 6,349 
New Orleans. ........ 734 296 4 235 9 13 oe a3 os ar 
HOW: TOKE osc scien 76 178 18 7 149 ee 41 ay, ee ry 
APIA Aber am ae a oe 1,837 6,061 2,013 1,948 936 98 27 22 131 532 
P Ma eas o opied 00 Fe Be 5 276 343 “3 ‘s os #2 « 22 
Philadeiphia ......... 1,523 265 302 172 208 21 485 os 38 a 
Pa Ra ae 671 1,553 1,453 1,094 1,066 208 2 32 9 141 
Sioux City .......... 1 276 434 202 173 8 1 5 8 
Ot. .domegh «oon. csvcne 858 1,808 404 1,196 761 296 se 15 27 71 
WRRRIREEEL. Seep sins eee cen's 507 4,169 4 11 4 9 we es 7 159 
pS Ere eee es 323 ++ 1,492 28 oe vi 592 an oe 
My) er re 25,000 79,619 21,229 20,132 20,196 6,512 2,648 9,672 8,691 18,171 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is falling off with warmer weath- 
er. However, supplies are about equal to 
requirements and. there is no accumula- 
tion of supplies. Quotations April 13: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three . 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 15 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 


packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending April 6, 1946, and April 7, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
r-~American— c—in bond—, 
April April April April 
6 7 6 7 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat ...... 28,999 95,986 1,205 12,599 
are ee 23,394 19,835 vans bas 
OORB. v.oseivnsis 21,775 7,199 87 1,211 
RPO veins tess 2,760 9,304 116 46 
Barley ...... 10,496 21,279 379 787 
Flaxseed 3,787 1,281 ae 39 
Soybeans - 11,871 15,930 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 113,000 (101,- 
000) bus; soybeans, none. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States April 
6, 1946, in bushéls (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 188 $4 116 a) 
A SAA 348 38 
MORE 6 sip aesh 52 oe es es 
A ee ee —s xe e 314 
Milwaukee ..... a «s va 66 
New York ...... 201 oe ve «> 
ye Se 44 es 2,3 oe 
Philadelphia .... 75 - 19 
TS eer 856 38 135 379 
March 30, 1946.. 1,462 199 87 455 
April 7, 1945 10,904 1,710 46 1,016 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Mar. Mar. April April 
23 30 6 
Five mills ... 31,045 35,019 25,098 *28,777 
*Four mills 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ended April 13, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments S8stoc 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1946 

Minneapolis. . 87 41 46 50 2,202 641 

Duluth ..... 47 4 16 91,364 442 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


Vv v Vv 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED — HEAD MILLER’S POSITION, 
500 bbls up, age 42, married, good habits, 
mill hard or soft wheat. Can come on 
short notice. Address 2008 Washburn, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


CEREAL CHEMIST AVAILABLE — Diver- 
sified experience including control, devel- 
opment, production, and research. Ten 
years as chief chemist. Southern or mid- 
dlewest areas preferred. Address 7906, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. ' 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE, EX- 
cellent background with flour and feed 
experience. Would be helpful and valu- 
able to business needing services of a 
person experienced in purchasing, stock 
eontrol, systems, accounting, auditing, 
correspondence, sales and _ production 
analysis. General knowledge of the prob- 
lems and regulations confronting the in- 
dustry. Enjoys personal contacts, work- 
ing with or directing efforts of others. 
Can furnish unqualified business and 
character references. Address 7911, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DO YOU NEED SMOOTHLY WORKING 
connection between management and op- 
eration? Milling accountant, 42, reared in 
the business, wide knowledge of both 
office and production, is desirous of posi- 
tion as liaison man between office, labo- 
ratory and mill. Able to furnish super- 
intendent information in directing flow 
for ash and protein, together with other 
data vital to efficient operation in such 
matters as subsidy and 80% _ extraction. 
At present employed in above capacity. 
Wish to correspond with aggressive com- 
pany in need of this type of service. 
Address 7907, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
RR RANTS TS Vv 
FOR SALE—ONE CARTER DISC OAT 
Machine, capable of handling between 
75 and 100 bus of wheat per hour. Ad- 
dress 7915, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


G.. E.. ENDUCTION MOTOR, 75 H.P., 900 
R.P.M., 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
complete hig = starter, grids and drum 


controller ( speed). Excellent 
Platte 












































condition. ‘ues Milling. Co., 
City, Mo. ne 
MACHINERY WANTED 
ATE SY e OATES CEES 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price; Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
lis 2, Minn. 





HERE IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 





ALTONA, MAN. 


I have this Mill, one of Manitoba’s 
finest, manufacturing Flour and 
Feed, 160 to 200 barrels Capacity, 
listed for sale. If you are inter- 
ested, make me an offer NOW. 


WILLIAM D. CAMPBELL 
302 Union Trust Bldg., WINNIPEG 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air ‘conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid Gity, S. Dak. 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
oa 


1016 Baltimore + . Kansas City, Mo. 

















For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 

W. D. McLEAN 
P. 0. Box 507 Beatrice, Nebraska 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will 
without cost to veterans Pai msg — 
op bec if used within ninety days .: 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
’ 40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
' gerved to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 





WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk. Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 

















GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus : 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


80% Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








USDA Report 





(Continued from page 13.) 


bilities on the basis of unofficial esti- 
mates of wheat stocks in all posi- 
tions eliminates the possibility that 
some of the wheat in country ele- 
vators may be owned by feed manu- 
facturers. There is no exact way 
of pro-rating: the ownership of coun- 
try elevator wheat stocks between 
millers and feed manufacturers. Ev- 
ery bushel held for feed manufac- 
turers’ accounts lessens the outlook 
for continued flour milling operations 
at recent levels. 

While on the surface these as- 
sumptions could be interpreted with 
some degree of optimism, it is seen 
that continued level of milling op- 
erations, if permitted by the govern- 
ment, will be at best spotty and 
uncertain. In some areas, mainte- 
nance of present milling levels might 
be achieved while in others, the 
Southwest for example, a sharp re- 
duction in mill operation is not an 
impossibility. 

This would create an unparalleled 
set of competitive conditions in flour 


merchandising and dislocate bakers’ 


flour purchases. 


Flour Order Conjectural 


What effect an analysis of the 
wheat position as of April 1 will 
have on policy makers’ plans to is- 
sue a limitation order on distribu- 
tion of flour to:.domestic consumers 
can only be the subject of conjec- 
ture. Responsible USDA officials at 
operating levels are frankly opposed 
to the order. If many mills in the 
Southwest are to go down 100% and 
mills in the Northwest are to be 
limited to 75% of production for do- 
mestic distribution it is seen that 
the over-all reduction of flour for 
domestic consumption will exceed the 
conservation level now being asked 
by the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee and the new United Nations Re- 
lief and -Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion director, F. H. La Guardia. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
is reported under extreme pressure 
from the relief agencies to curtail 
domestic bread and flour consump- 
tion by arbitrary government fiat. 
The problems arising from such an 
order and the rising tide of protests 
from small bakers have checked what 
appeared to be an unshakeable. de- 
termination to get the order out last 
week. Officials of the Murray Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee re- 
port that Mr. Anderson has assured 
Senator Murray that no action will 
be taken on the flour limitation or- 
der until the Murray Committee com- 
pletes its hearings on the subject. 
Hearings started April 15. 


Order Poorly Conceived 


The protests of the small bakers 
over a flour limitation order cannot 
be: construed as opposition to the gov- 


‘ernment relief program, but rather 


an objection to a poorly conceived 
program which. overlooks the results 
that will occur at the small baker 
level. The distribution pattern’ of 
flour is too complex for the govern- 
ment to. rely on an accurate and 





VOR AND ECONOMY 


a ines 
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equitable proratfon of flour on ihe 
basis of 75% distribution against any 
base period by mills to bakery cus. 
tomers. 

For the millers’ part, they too are 
reluctant to accept out of hand any 
such program without some knowl. 
edge of how much wheat they are 
to receive. In short, if they are to 
undertake an allocation program on 
the basis of a reduced production, 
they contend they will require as. 
surance that they will receive wheat 
to maintain the ordered product on 
level. USDA officials admitted to 
milling industry representatives who 
consulted here last week that they 
could not guarantee any delivery of 
wheat to mills, but there was a slicht 
possibility that if the emergency 
wheat obtained under the certificate 
plan was received in good supply 
some wheat might be diverted to 
mills’ account in extreme cases. 

The success of the wheat certificate 
plan over which Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Norris E. Dodd expresses 
great hope is handicapped by previ- 
ous government policy which has 
openly advertised by every action 
that a real world scarcity of wheat 
exists. Farmers are notorious as sell- 
ers of grain on declining markets, 
trade sources say, and with uncer- 
tainty of price policy and the future 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion an open issue, farmers may be 
reluctant to part with wheat which 
is seen as having greater value than 
money at this time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 12, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the Past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public .ter- 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





minals ...... 23,507 1,190 18,578 9,449 
Private terminals 2 ne 16 2 
Winter storage 

afloat ....... * oe o* 206 

Totals ........ 23,509 1,190 18,594 9,657 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 3,805 <4 486 181 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 











VRROTE. 6 5 oes 08 1,561 ov hgkee 1,631 
Churchill ....... 1,878 a $e 
Prince Rupert .. 1 

Totals ,........ 30,754 1,190 2,025 , 

Year ago ..... 78,908 1,916 14,631 14, 531 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,756 36 1,062 131 
Pacific seaboard. 1,292 fy 27 10 
All other public 

and semi-public 
_ terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 1 Fe 8 11 

ROO Gs xy «btn 3,050 36 1,087 151 


Shipments during week— 
Ft..Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


eee 1,697 ve 859 443 
Ba ae or 318 14 668 555 
Pacific seaboard. 2,375 whe 38 11 


All. other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR: GING ess. 185 61 69 





TOCMD ot) ks dy 4,575 14 1,626 1,077 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 12, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. ‘Ar. 163,791 3,164 49,564 3°,828 
Pacific seaboard. 42,309 ws ayeS9 54 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 600 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to April 12, 1946 
Ft. Wm,-Pt. Ar. 190,836 3,296 44,302 lll 
Pacific seaboard, 54,161 :. 1,675 350 
All other. public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern dive cus. 8. 9,385 


2,250 2,008 


1,092 397 





Millfeed Receipts and Ship ts 
Receipts and shipments of millfec 
the principal distributing centers fo 
week ending April 13, in tons, with 
parisons: 





at 
the 
om- 


Minneapolis .. ... j 20,100 18,330 
Kansas: City .. 175 350 3,200 425 
Philadelphia .. 140 200 — ie 
Milwaukee .... 90 90 2,940 3,450 


ayn nes nvet HT 
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ts Barley 


78 9,449 
16 2 


206 


94 9,657 
86 181 
74 «1,621 
31 14,531 


52 131 
27 10 


ments 
18,330 
5,425 
3,450 
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MLL 


VETTE 


COMMODITIES 


Spots and Futures 


Our Service and Information, 
plus extensive Experience; 


could be of value to you. 


Inquiries I nvited 


AUUHUENETENENGONNAGONOQQUUUOUOUUOUUEESERENEEMEREORANO COURS EGU OUOUUENEENENNTE TUE 


BUTTER FATS—OILS PEPPER 
COCOA GRAINS POTATOES 
COFFEE MEATS PROTEIN MEALS 
COTTON MILK PRODUCTS SUGAR 
EGGS ONIONS WOOL 





MErrILL LYNCH, PieRCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 89 Cities 
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, The Standard Others 
LARROWE’S Strive to Reach 


KILN DRIED Wait 
HIT 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR TE SWAN 








. SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
LIGHT + MEDIUM CORPORATION 
DARK MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
The Standard Since 1870 
* Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
KLA. ““Washita”’ 


800 bbls 10) Wi 
LAR ROWE a ILLS INC Manufacturers of High-Grade 
? E a Don Mal T wie Se licited 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solic 
COHOCTON, N. Y. Member Millers’ National Federation 






































rT ' ” 's spon means 
Gooch’s Best f: “Sm 
4 SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 
SUPERIOR PERCY KENT BAG CO. 
QUALITY 
to Make All Baked Things pits on secere har yep 
B 
Rs SAXONY MILLS 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Lincoln, Nebraska Our 97th Year 














PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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not be permitted to go off the mar- 
ket. If they are, it will simply mean 
starting all over again when the 
present emergency order is a thing of 
the past. 





When WFO 144 Ends 
° 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors, Herbert H. Lang, president of 
that group, read a letter he had re- 
ceived from Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson in which the latter de- 
clared that WFO 144 would be re- 
scinded as soon as possible. He indi- 
cated that this might occur about 
July 1, depending upon the size of 
the new crop. 

This, of course, poses an additional 
problem for flour distributors who do 
not want to have any more of the 
80% extraction flour on hand at that 
time than absolutely necessary. Some 
distributors well remember the con- 
fusion after World War I when the 
requirement to use substitutes was 
abruptly ended, and no one wants to 
get in that position again. 

Flour is so difficult to obtain now 
that it is hard to believe that distrib- 
utors will be overstocked when the 
extraction regulation is rescinded. 
However, that _ situation might 
change. Furthermore, it is remem- 
bered that in a similar situation after 
the previous war the government had 
assured the industry it would give at 
least 30 days’ notice before ending 
the substitute order, but actually dis- 
carded it with no warning whatever. 

Obviously the only thing flour mer- 
chandisers can do is to keep as close 
control of their inventories as they 
can. Those whom we have heard dis- 
cuss this subject say that they are 
going to operate with as low stocks 
as possible of the new flour, which 
seems the sensible thing to do. 


Reduced Sales Costs 

@) 

Prominent authorities in the whole- 
sale grocery industry have stated on 
various recent occasions that sales 
costs must be reduced. This feeling, 
no doubt, is due to the reduced vol- 
ume of. business that is expected in 
that industry during the period of 
sending food abroad for relief pur- 
poses. 

There is, of course, logic in this 
thought, provided it is not carried to 
an extreme. Food is still available in 
this country, and it must be sold 
competitively with other distributors. 
This applies to flour as well as to all 
other commodities. 

Sales costs for wholesale grocers 
and other distributors of flour should 
be held somewhat in keeping with the © 
volume of business being done. If 
the volume declines, we do not. be- 
lieve that costs should be reduced 
exactly on a proportionate basis with 
this decline, for to do so would sim- 
ply present opportunities for further 
sales reductions. 

It is true that sales efforts alone 
cannot stem a positive trend in buy- 
ing, but the firm that maintains its 
sales activities at as-great a pace as 
possible under all circumstances will 
undoubtedly fare better than those 
which reduce their merchandising ef- 
forts with, or ahead of, sales dips. 
You can’t maintain sales volume by 
reducing sales activities. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








es 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” 
*‘WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





























April 
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CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C. N. R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS PD prsosey apo ft 


harbours of the world and western ter- 


: x minus of Canada’s trans-continental 
( A N A D A ¢ R kK A M & S fh 1) y railways, Vancouver, year after year, has 
4 iy a ained in importance. Today it is 
Tienadia’s third largest city and most 
important port serving New Zealand, 
Australia and the Orient. 

Millions of bushels of grain and bags 
G R ¢ AT W é S T of flour pass through this port. Its indus- 
tries include sugar refining, shipbuilding, 
pulp and paper, lumber, fish process- 
xy AT T L a ing—producing a vast store of manu- 
factured goods for Canadian and world 

markets. 3 
M A j T L A N D Favored by a mild, year-round climate 
and beautiful scenery, the city of Van- 
couver is visited by tourists from all 
Pa | U a (@) N parts of Canada and the United States. 
With the recent rapid development of 
the West Coast and the splendid pros- 


pects ahead, Vancouver has an ever more 
vital role to play in the Canadian 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED economy. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


jure J W sure 
wee BAGS corn |, 
BAGS : - BAGS 


COTTON : IN CANADA | COTTON 


Ph Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ! ge A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


) 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 












Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
+ ‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
oronto, Toront 
Ontario oe 
Canada 


Fe 


2 


} PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Est Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited 
ee EXPORT OFFICES: VaRooueRE 





















TORONTO NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














with 


ee TNE haere ¥ | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
- HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





a * 
Head Oftice: Oables: | 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 


LONDON, ENGLAND London 











CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











Since 1857 


James! Hickardson & Suns 


ecsinnt Shippers and Exporters 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Grain 






WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ es a =-— 





\ 








=. ' CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT “C. PRATT 
529 Elevators in Manitoba. Exporter 
0 In 00 our nett edene asc | FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 Kiog Street, kust 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Mills Limited 


























Winnipeg, Manitoba rORO O, « 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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Summer Hi 
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our - ROYAL House 


fl HOLD 
ORR: FAMOUS - BUFFALG 

















goiiit s . VITA-B (22:2) Ceres 
BLENON CK WHEAT GERM 



















Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, C. THOMPSON a LTD. 


Canadian Age’ 
Royal Bank elie. Toronto, Oanada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
lll John Street, New York 


a 





——— 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
atten 






THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


H H AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
Grain Shippers MILLS 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
















Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 







GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 




















LIMITED Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Toronto Canada “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























COATSWORTH & COOPER 





LIMITED 
= 
Grain and 
Fee d $ Mitt at SASKATOON, SaSK., CANADA sR 
Exporters 







SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 






TORONTO, CANADA 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 





CaBLE ApprEss, GILLESPIE,” SypNry 
\stttetteene 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

















Oables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS 









MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











“Diamond D” 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 











Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





Milled from the Hearts of 





Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MIiLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 


Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











The first, second and third gen- 
erations had gathered for a reunion, 
and soon the usual reminiscences of 
the good old days were in order. 
“The young folks nowadays don’t 
know anything about hardships no 
more,” grandpa began. “Why, when 
I was a youngster, I had to walk 
seven miles through the thickets and 
over dangerous swampy paths back 
an’ forth to school for eight years, 
through rain an’ blizzards, with the 
snow sometimes up to my neck!” 

“Well, I'll tell you I had a purty 
hard time of it, too, gettin’ an edu- 
cation,” crowed grandpa’s 66-year- 
old son. “I had to drive a buggy and 
sleigh over four miles of that rough 
dirt road to Hicksville High School. 
And did I get my ears froze.” 

Thinking it was his turn, the 10- 
year-old grandson piped up boast- 
fully: ‘Well, believe me, I’ve had 
some hard times, too. Why, one 
morning last winter, we had to ride 
the whole mile to school in the bus 
with the heater not even working!” 


¢¢¢ 


New Office Boy: I’ve added those 
figures up 10 times, sir. 

Employer: Good boy! 

New Office Boy: And here are the 
10 answers, sir! 


¢?¢¢ 
Officer: What’s the big idea? What 
are you men doing climbing trees 
and crawling through the bushes? 
Private: Well, sir, we camouflaged 
the gun before lunch, and now we 


can’t find it. 
¢¢ 


Margaret: Gracious, it’s been five 
years since I’ve seen you last. You 
look lots older. 

Katherine: Really, my dear? I 
don’t think I’d have recognized you 
if it wasn’t for the coat. 


*¢ ¢ 


How do we know it was slippery 
weather when the prodigal son re- 
turned? 

Because the Bible tells us that 
his father went out and fell on his 


neck. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Four soldiers were playing poker 
in the smoking compartment of a 
Pullman car. The hour was late; the 
porter wanted to go to bed. So he 
used an old and favored strategy. 
He got out his bucket and mop, and 
the powerful disinfectant he used to 
scrub the floor. Soon the room was 
so filled with the strong odor, even 
the porter could stand it no longer. 
He left the compartment briefly. 
When he returned, the four were still 
playing cards, but they were all 
wearing masks, and had _ thought- 
fully laid out an extra mask for the 


porter. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Medico: Ask the accident victim 
what his name is so we can notify 
his family. 

Nurse (a few minutes later): He 
says his family knows his name. 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCT; } 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals ; 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils J - 
te M. Sts 
TA 
BRADLEY & BAKER >! 
Commerce Building New, York 17 ; 
0 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes Fonenu 
Ca 
S. R. STRISIK CO, MAR 
Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
cov 
We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 1" 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY Calis 
PIl 
LON 
HARI 
Tanner = Evans = Siney Cd 
Corporation GRAIL 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS Conys, 
Domestic and Export 9 Bra 
68 Con 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 81 Hor 
—-FLOUR- cl 
Broker and Merchandiser 50 Well 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated and at 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK Cable / 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
F.E 
H. J. GREENBANK EURG 
& COMPANY AN 
FLOUR Dou 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 10, 
C 
THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION _ 
Domestic FLOUR Export Sethi 
LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! Cable 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
“aT “Cable A 
(FLC 
WHITE & COMPANY so Mark 
‘The Flour People’’ FLO} 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg Coaanes 
Baltimore 2, Md. an 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. Lov 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
Offices: : 8s 
New York City and Sao Francisco 
a 
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HUBERT. J. HORAN 
roreicn KT OQUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








ar 
M. STANNARD E.A.GREEN | 
(i eee | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. — tinsgxp axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUCT | FEED, ETO. 
IMPORTERS 


| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


‘JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenehurch Street 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, . 
LONDON, E. C.3 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
* AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 














Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”’ Amsterdam Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| 
| Baltic Chambers 
| 50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


| 
| 
7 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


Cable Address, “Coventry,”’ London 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


Cable Address: "MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 





57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 GRAIN 

9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 

1 Hope Street 5s as GLASGOW _ Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 
CRAWFORD & LAW ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘Diproma."’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


52 Mark Lane 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business | 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap UBLIN 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
D BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,” Dundee 


| H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
SIDNEY SMITH GENERAL AGENCY 


| Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) } FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


} SEEDS AND PULSE 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 


Joh. Verhulststraai 141 
CEREAL PRODUCTS AMSTERDAM, Z. 





Cable Address: ° ‘os’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


| 
N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


Established 1874 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.”’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haar'em 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘“FrELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of a City 

of New York, 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Sealey & 
Princes St., London 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Visco” 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flourimport” Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S: 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 














Low Grades and 











Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


Siebel Institute of Technology 





Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


at 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


CEREAI GRAIN 


De; Prompt Se 





Cille 1Co 





P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 



























































Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Import and Export Statistics 
“ gince 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
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Like the ‘Special Delivery” Man 





Like the special delivery man, your 
N-A Serviceman knows you mean it when 
you say RUSH and he’s always there to 
see that your request — big or little — is 
handled quickly. 









When temporary wartime shortages, 
due to traffic delays, threatened to halt pro- 
duction, the presence of an N-A man in the 
vicinity, and N-A’s conveniently located 
service and distribution points, took on 
new importance. In scores of instances — 
such as this case — N-A men “rescued” 
mills from shutdowns by using their own 
cars for immediate deliveries. The long 
drives and overtime hours of emergency 
work were taken in stride as merely part of 
the day’s work — the kind of day’s work 
you get with N-A Flour Service. 
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‘*Let every man look to 


the bread on which 
he must depend”’ 


... Portuguese Proverb 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *© MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA QE 
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